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Good News! 


Now that America is a classless society and a genuine 
revolutionary is the Speaker of the House we can all 
hunker down to those five million new jobs the 
Economy has created and join in the New Partner- 
ship. If anyone gets nostalgic for the class struggle, 
proletarian revolution or the abolition of private 
property let them be reminded that there are video 
games available to satisfy even the most extreme 
urges, virtual reality helmets to let you see whatever 
future you like, and very soon. Happy Home 
Holadecks, straight out of Star Trek, to let you actu- 
ally live there! 

There is really nothing wrong that consumerism 
cannot right. In fact, if everyone would simply con- 
sume more, there would be more jobs, more money, 
more Princess Cruises, more FUN! New solutions to 
old problems are coming to the marketplace every- 
day. Take, for example, such daunting dilemmas as 
racism, poverty and the environment. Boardrooms 
abound with novel marketing strategies to deal with 
racism from Nationality Theme Parks to the Chame- 
leon gene, to the simple sale of ID cards that let you 
"be who you want to be" whenever you enter your 
PIN. That solved, poverty promises to be even more 
exciting! 

With the advent of what some Thinkers are now 
calling sit-communism, poverty can be rightly seen 
for what it is: a life-style choice. Even now, venture 
capitalists are investigating plans to market this po- 
tentially valuable, and renewable, resource. "Pauper 
For a Day" tour packages, "How to be Poor" self-help 
books, a line of "Jesus Was Broke" designer wear, the 
"Lose Weight-Eat Nothing" diet and the workout 
video, "Shopping Carts and Fitness, Pushing for 
Power", are just a few of the ingenious concepts. 

As for the environment, most Wall Street analysts are 
leaning toward a plan for putting the entire universe 
up for sale! Instead of buying small acreage in, say, 
tropical rain forests, individuals and corporations 


can buy whole solar systems. Since people will natu- 
rally be inclined to take good care of their property, 
well, that will take care of that. 

Even the realm of the Divine offers opportunity for 
investors. The Catholic Church has announced it will 
be selling pieces of Heaven in advance of your body's 
demise in order that you guarantee your soul a place 
beside the throne of God. Protestant and Islamic 
denominations are making similar offerings. (Bud- 
dhists are planning bargain basement pricing on 
"nowhere" and Animists are selling their own special 
version of Pet Rocks.) But that's not all! Souls can now 
be sold to advertisers as "Billboards of the Beyond" 
announcing the availability of their products for all 
eternity. Talk about unlimited possibilities. Amen. 

We at Komotion heartily welcome these develop- 
ments and urge all our supporters to join the party! 
The Republican Party, that is. It doesn't really matter 
but it would be a wonderful show of solidarity with 
our brothers and sisters who've waged this torturous 
battle with the forces of repression and, suits and ties 
notwithstanding, are really kinda cool. Taking this a 
step further, we think it's high time that the youth of 
America volunteered, en masse, to work for the maj or 
corporations whose sponsorship makes all our happi- 
ness possible. Forget about pay. Can you imagine 
what a sight it would be if ten thousand young people 
showed up at a General Motors factory and offered to 
work FOR FREE! 

The problem really is that a lot of people out there just 
don't get it. This is the End of History. This is the End 
of Struggle. This is the End of Doubt. This is the End 
of Bad Things. All you have to do is wake up and smell 
the flowers. WE ARE IN THE PROMISED LAND! 
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REVOLT IN CHIAPAS 


An Interview with George Collier 

On January 1, 1 994 the world was shaken by a report from a little known part of Mexico called 
Chiapas. An armed uprising of peasants, led by the Zapatista Natiotml Liberation Army had 
surprised authorities and swiftly taken numerous towns. Most people in the world had never 
heard of Chiapas let alone this mysterious group that had appeared, seemingly out nowhere, clad 
in ski masks, armed with automatic weapons and clearly well organized. In the months that 
followed, the rebels' mystique increased as the media broadcast interviews with their spokesper- 
son, sub-commandante Marcos, always masked, always witty, always defiant. For many in this 
country these developments were both inspiring and puzzling. The images were compelling, 
romantic even. But where did they come from? And so suddenly?! 

In an attempt to penetrate the mystif cation of this unfolding drama, and to learn about the 
people involved, I contacted George Collier, Professor of Anthropology, who has recently 
published a book entitled BASTA! Land and the Zapatista Rebellion in Chiapas. Professor 
Collier began studying peasant agriculture in the highlands of Chiapas in the early 1960s. He 
has had, in his words, "the unusual privilege of having been able to return to Chiapas repeatedly 
through more than three decades of dramatic change. " He was kind enough to grant Komotion 
this interview. 


The book is published by Food First Books and is available in most bookstores. If you want to 
order it directly you can contact: Institute for Food and Development Policy, 398 60th St. 
Oakland,CA 94618, or call the distributor at 1-800-274-7826 


Mat Callahan: How many people live in Chiapas? 

George Collier: Chiapas has about two million people 
and 1 would say, of those people, probably half of the 
population is indigenous. They speak indigenous lan- 
guages, mostly Maya, but also Zoque, as their first 
language, and maybe their only language. Many of 
them are monolingual, especially women. Men tend 
to be bilingual because they're more involved in work, 
trade, commerce, long distance travel and so forth. 
And the other half of the population is largely Mes- 
tizo, some of them think of themselves as fairly direct 
and pure descendants of the Spaniards, but the major- 
ity are Mexican nationals. 

M: Changes that have taken place in the global 
economy have affected migrations; people in and out 
of different parts of Chiapas from different parts of 
Mexico. So even if numerically stable has the compo- 
sition of the population been changed? 


G: I think that Mexico, since the end of the 1960s, and 
the beginning of the 1970s, and especially with its 
entry into the global economy of oil, has experienced 
a real crisis in its agricultural sector, this has been quite 
general for various parts of the country and it's led to 
people flowing into the U.S. as migrant labor as well as 
into metropolitan areas within Mexico in the quest for 
work and out of the countryside from places where 
agriculture is in deep crisis. Simultaneously, there has 
been some flow, from other areas of Mexico, into 
Chiapas for land to colonize. It isn't a great flow but in 
eastern Chiapas it has been a significant contribution 
to the flow that's also come out of the highlands of 
Chiapas as the indigenous population seeks the land it 
has always needed and has never had. This popula- 
tion, in the 1960s and 1970s, outstripped its capacity 
to support itself, either through farming or wage work 
in the agrarian economy and began to flow eastward 
into the Lacandon jungle, a frontier area. So there has 
been some flow of colonists into eastern Chiapas, but 
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not so as to significantly increase the population. Most 
of the population growth has been from natural causes. 

M: In your book you describe the period of the oil boom 
as being one in which much and different kinds of 
employment were generated in Chiapas, how did this 
industrial production interact with the agricultural? 

G; The oil boom allowed the Mexican government to 
undergo a development boom and it began to do a lot 
of urban construction and construction for the devel- 
oping oil economy. It also poured a lot of money into 
public works: dam construction, roads, that kind of 
thing. It drew economic resources out of agriculture 
and into the so-called "boom" sector. That undercut 
the possibilities for peasants to continue being active 
in agrarian production. Many peasants ceased being 
agricultural producers either on their own land or as 
workers in share-cropping arrangements or other kinds 
of arrangements on commercial land or ranches. In- 
stead, they went into employment in other sorts of 
occupations such as ditch diggers, masons and un- 
skilled workers in construction, so there was quite a bit 
of shifting in people's employment. Quite a diverse 
range of experiences. 

After 1982 when the price of oil dropped and Mexico 
faced its debt crisis, all the government spending and 
development came to a crashing halt, but the economy 
didn't have any place for people who had become 
ditch diggers or construction workers to find any 
employment so former peasants tried to go back to 
agriculture. Now, however, many found the opportu- 
nities that had once existed in their economy for 
share-cropping, or for work as agricultural labor, closed 
down by the fact that land owners had converted their 
land into ranch production. So the agrarian employ- 
ment was no longer available and people that tried to 
go back to agriculture were in many instances faced 
with desperate circumstances. Many of those people 
joined the flows into eastern Chiapas looking for land 
they could colonize and cultivate on their own. 

Also, many people who came out of the boom economy 
and tried to get back into agriculture used some of 
their earning from their former experiences to try to 
capitalize their agriculture. They became much more 
enmeshed in a style of agriculture that was dependent 
on credits for purchasing fertilizer, chemical inputs for 
agriculture, etc., thus becoming vulnerable to the 
kinds of market circumstances that come into play. 
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such as when the price of coffee dropped (as it did in 
1989) leaving people holding debts they couldn't 
repay, facing increasing desperation. 

M: One gets the impression from the media that 
Chiapas is this mountainous region with sparse popu- 
lation and a few armed guerrillas, when in fact, Chiapas 
is an actual microcosm of Mexico. Along with Tabasco, 
Chiapas is responsible for much of Mexico's oil pro- 
duction, alongside large farms producing coffee and 
other cash crops, correct? Does this lend strategic 
importance to events there? 

G: Since the time of the revolution Mexico held its oil 
industry to be a national industry reserved for na- 
tional use. After the OPEC crisis of 1973, Mexico 
decided to open its oil fields for export to the world 
economy. This began a series of developments that led 
to change in Chiapas from being a region known for its 
contribution of agricultural products to the economy, to 
being a region in which the principal contribution, 
perhaps the leading contribution was that of energy. 
Oil is certainly a significant component of that but 
also electrical energy, coming from huge hydroelectric 
dams that the Mexican government built with oil 
revenues or loans premised on oil production. Those 
hydroelectric dams, along the Grijalva River in central 
Chiapas, provide over half Mexico's hydroelectric 
energy production and most of that is piped or wired 
north to the industrial heartland of Mexico, (to 
Monterrey, to Mexico City) and doesn't provide any 
direct benefit to the state. In fact, much of the indig- 
enous portion of the state and the portions that are in 
rebellion or sympathy with the Zapatistas don't have 
electricity or very little. That's one facet of this change. 

M: And the Zapatista response to this? One doesn't think 
of this rural peasant movement as dealing with oil. 

G: It deals both directly and indirectly with oil. There 
is quite a bit of oil exploration in the eastern part of 
Chiapas and the national oil company, PEMEX, has 
exploratory wells in eastern Chiapas that are not in 
production, but are potential reserves for production 
so the Zapatista region is a strategic region in terms of 
Mexico's future. Also the indirect effects of oil, Mexico's 
decision to open up its national oil fields for export 
into the world economy represents a decision to open 
up its economy, which was once fairly protected, to 
the forces of the global economy. To remove the 
subsidies for agricultural production to remove pro- 


tections that controlled the prices of basic commodi- 
ties and guaranteed producers a basic subsistence from 
their agricultural production, it's had to remove those 
things as a consequence of entering the world economy. 

M: How much of that is directly a result of the US? In the 
sense of NAFTA, are they responding directly to the US 
making demands on them or is it the global economy? 

G: A combination of both. In the first instance it 
represents a response to the international banking 
community which after the debt crisis in 1982 forced 
austerity and forced Mexico to engage in the process of 
economic restructuring. That is represented by the 
policies Reagan advocated and became part and parcel 
of the shift in tide of the ideology of economic wisdom 
in our country and other parts of the world. It is also 
responsive to NAFTA, which is a tripartite agreement 
between US, Mexico and Canada, which compromises 
Mexico to an open economy in its relationship to the 
US. All this has been part and parcel of the economic 
restructuring the Salinas government embraced, and 
that now has been called into question by the devasta- 
tion of the peso in recent weeks. 

M; What did oil do to the traditional relationship to the 
land and the structures of ownership and so forth? 
Land is still a central issue in Chiapas. But there seem 
to be contexts within contexts; oil, the global economy 
as a context for land access; agrarian reform struggles 
that predate the oil economy being a context for the 
struggles of today. How do these overlaps manifest 
themselves in relationships between people and be- 
tween people and the land? 

G: Land and access to control of land has always been 
crucial to the way communities form, and 
conceptionalize themselves, and the way people relate 
to production in an agricultural landscape. This was 
true before oil development. This was true in a way that 
the Mexican government recognized, politically, dur- 
ing a period beginning in the 1930s when it did engage 
in agrarian reform. This was a way of responding to the 
needs of the peasantry as a sector of society to sustain 
it in some kind of viable position. Before oil develop- 
ment, the way peasants went about production was 
very dependent on the physical labor that people did. 
This is a system of production where one is always 
having to work the fields, cultivate the fields. Especially 
in the rainy season, both the corn and the weeds are 
growing and one has to hoe the fields and feed the 
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workers that are working the fields. Be they family 
members or other kinds of people that one can call 
upon to assist in cultivation, one is dealing with an 
agrarian system in which it's really important to 
sustain the collaborative, cooperative relationships 
among people, where everyone's production is deeply 
valued. After oil, it became possible for people to use 
chemical inputs in a way that made it possible for 
some people engaged in production to not have to 
worry about the labor inputs of family members or 
other community members and for some people to 
engage in kinds of production that were profitable for 
some but not for others. This began increasing divi- 
sions within communities between people who had 
access to capital and people who didn't, leading to very 
desperate circumstances for the relatively impover- 
ished within communities. If these people didn't have 
access to land and money to purchase chemicals to 
farm it they were, in many instances, forced to go into the 
frontier areas in a quest for resources to gain subsistence. 

M: So you're saying throughout that whole period, 
even going back to the 1930s, during a period of 
agrarian reform, the quest for land or having a plot, 
has persisted regardless of the oil influence or that of 
commercial, large scale farming. 

G: Absolutely, it's central to indigenous people's con- 
ception of themselves as Mayas, that they are farmers 
of corn. And to be able to farm corn, means to have 
access to land. 

M: How much does that have to do with an ancient 
feeling towards the land, and how much of it is simply, 
"I need to make a living"? 

G: I think there's a combination of those things. 
Peasants who have sustained long-term relationships 
to the land have done so in a way that achieves a kind 
of balance with the landscape that sustains long-term 
productive relationships. Certainly peasants who live 
in tropical forest areas have devised a way of taking 
advantage of the multiple level of canopies of the 
tropical forest environment that allows for a great deal 
of productivity in a landscape that otherwise is vulner- 
able to over-exploitation. 

What we see in Chiapas is a situation where until the 
1940s and 1950s, there were substantial unsettled 
frontiers of tropical forest land in the eastern part of 
Chiapas that the government used as an escape valve 


to respond to pressures that came with the agrarian 
crisis of the 1970s and 1980s. To give access to land to 
people from different regions of the state and country 
that were experiencing economic and political hard- 
ship. But nonetheless it did in a contradictory way. 

The State fomented colonization in the eastern part of 
Chiapas, but at the same time it set down bio-reserves 
partly in response to the environmentalist movement, 
both international and within Mexico. Sometimes the 
government set down these bio-reserves on top of the 
same colonies it sponsored. This contradictory policy 
of colonization, which it didn't really control, had the 
effect of setting peasant communities against peasant 
communities in a way that led to a great deal of 
resentment against the national state and its agrarian 
reform programs. 

M: Mexico's history, Zapata himself and his famous 
battle cry: "Tierra y Libertad", live within the people 
right now, do they not? 

G: It's an important thing to say that, Zapata, within the 
strands of the Mexican revolution, that took place in the 
early part of this century, represents the grass roots, the 
building of support of an agrarian base and that's been 
terribly significant in the recent Zapatista movement. In 
the past year and a half we've seen a movement that has 
managed to tap the political activism, the concerns and 
needs of peasant communities at their base and to 
articulate a series of demands for the Mexican nation. 
These have really been articulated from below, rather 
than imposed from the top as has become the pattern of 
practice of the ruling party. 

M: That ruling party claims the legacy of Zapata's and 
Villa's revolution, so how did this happen? Was Article 
27 of the constitution originally a response to Zapata's 
movement? 

G: Of course it was. Article 27 which decreed that the 
resources of the nation would be deployed not by the 
dictates of private property, but by purposes of social 
need, allowed for the state to Intervene in property 
relations and to oversee what we know of as the 
Mexican Agrarian Reform. But it's also important to 
realize that the Agrarian Reform wasn't immediately 
implemented, and when it was, it was in a selective 
way, in response to the economic and political circum- 
stances Mexico faced. Among these were the availabil- 
ity or not of export markets to the north, or as 
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happened in the 1930s, during the great depression, 
the importance of trying to establish its own internal 
markets and economy. In the 1930s, the Mexican 
government turned to the Agrarian Reform during the 
Cardenas administration as a major way of trying to 
revive an economy that had gone into the same kind of 
worldwide depression that other parts of the world 
were experiencing after the 1929 market crash. 


It's also important to recognize that the Mexican revo- 
lution had many kinds of inspirations. The Zapatista was 
one. There was also an inspiration for political reform 
from middle class people who felt left out of the 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, so that the revolution 
represented a coming together of contradictory inter- 
ests. The contradictory interests of commercial agricul- 
tural people and businessmen, middle class entrepre- 
neurs as well as peasants and workers. What the Mexi- 
can government achieved in the post-revolution pe- 
riod, quite successfully during the presidency of 
Cardenas (sort of the heyday of the PRI, the ruling 
party) was a way of pacting between different segments 
of society. What's happened in the last 20 years, espe- 
cially with the neo-liberal reforms that are going on, is 
that the ruling party has broken its commitment to 
various segments of its society. It has opted to go along 
with the path that favors commercial business, an 
economy based on being linked to export markets and 
the global economy. This began with the decision to 
enter the global economy of oil, and has continued in 
the years that follow, especially after the 1982 debt 
crisis, with all of fhe pressures from the banking com- 
munity, to undertake economic restructuring along 
neo-liberal lines. Fundamentally, the government seems 
to have taken a decision to abrogate its historic com- 
mitment to the peasantry as a sector within Mexican 
society. We see that in the Salinas Government's deci- 
sion to "Reform" article 27 of the constitution and to 
bring agrarian reform to an end. 


For peasants in many areas, particularly in Chiapas, 
where land claims were in front of the government and 
had never been resolved, this was the kiss of death to 
their aspirations. All of the colonization of Eastern 
Chiapas, in which hundreds of thousands of people 
participated; all those new communities and their po- 
tential land base, their prospects for having any secure 
basis in the future, got called into question. All of this 
was threatened by the decision to bring agrarian reform 
to a halt and that was the straw that broke the camel's 
back and convinced many peasants who might not 
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have been persuaded before that a direct challenge to 
government was appropriate. It led many peasant com- 
munities and organizations to align with the Zapatistas 
when they went into rebellion January 1, 1994. 

M: You've written of a distinction between common 
law and civil code constitutions being important to 
how this struggle has unfolded, how is that? 

G: I think that you are referring to the discussion in my 
book of the Mexican constitution being a civil code 
constitution as opposed to a common law constitution. 
A civil code constitution, as is true for the civil code 
countries of Europe for example, is a constitution 
which holds out a model of what society should be like. 
One looks at the constitution that was put into effect in 
Italy after World War II and it upholds a number of 
principles which nonetheless needed to be legislated to 
be put into effect; some of them have never been put 
into effect. The Mexican constitution of 1917 held out 
a number of very significant ideals for Mexican society 
that included, for its era, the most progressive provi- 
sions for working conditions for labor as well as this 
vision of what could happen in the landscape to meet 
the aspirations, the needs of the peasantry. But as I 
mentioned before, the ruling party, in the post revolu- 
tionary period, managed to meet some of the aspira- 
tions, at least, of each of the significant sectors of 
Mexican society. Some of the aspirations of the peas- 
antry meant doing a significant amount of agrarian 
reform. The Agrarian Reform of course initially affected 
the areas where it was politically most expedient or less 
difficult to do. But nonetheless that set up the expecta- 
tion on the part of peasants that they were indeed 
political actors that the state recognized. Their needs 
were recognized in a historic kind of relationship to the 
national state that was mediated through the existence 
of an agrarian reform program that would, in the long 
run, be honored in significant ways. 

M: People had confidence or faith that the process, 
however tedious or slow, would ultimately result in 
them getting land? Whatever the actual written word 
was, there was a common feeling amongst the people. . . . 

G: I'd say it was a little more problematic than that. 
They knew they had a right to request and they knew 
they had the right to hope. In many instances, they 
knew that those hopes would be met. But what hap- 
pened with the reform of Article 27 of the Constitution, 
was the dashing of that hope for many peasants. Many 
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peasants do not have land, or have very limited access 
to land, or have had aspirations that have not been 
possible to fulfill under the Agrarian Reform. The 
Agrarian Reform in many instances has not touched 
the best land, has left large tracts of land in Chiapas 
and elsewhere in the hands of non-peasant commer- 
cial ranchers or farmers. Peasants have always held 
Agrarian Reform as being kind of a political relation to 
the national state which would offer them the hope, 
offer them the possibility of access that might have to 
be fought for politically within the framework of the 
national state, but it at least gave them hope. And it 
was this hope that was really dashed by the decision to 
disarticulate the Agrarian Reform program, to close 
down its offices, to leave the Mexican rural landscape, 
to direct it toward a different kind of production and 
global markets. 

M: In other parts of the country, were there land 
reform movements or actual takeovers of land by 
peasants over the years from 1917 on out? 

G: Yes, Especially in the southern parts of the country 
where peasant populations are very substantial, in 
Pueblo, Oaxaca, Guerrerro, Chiapas, Tabasco, Yucatan, 
and so forth but more so than in the northern states. 
Northern states have had more extensive agrarian 
production, more cattle herding, more commercial 
production of things like cotton. It's not that agrarian 
reform has been absent in those areas, because there 
are peasant populations, agrarian communities in 
northern parts of Mexico that have benefited from the 
Agrarian Reform and indigenous groups as well, the 
Yaqui, the Mayo, and others. But its most substantial 
impact has been in the south. 

Historically, the peasant and indigenous populations 
of Mexico occupy areas where corn agriculture can be 
done under conditions of rain fed cultivation. Peas- 
ants haven't generally had access to land that can be 
irrigated. There's a line that runs not far north of 
Mexico city where it's too dry to farm corn viably in a 
rain fed style of cultivation. The peasant and indig- 
enous populations that have relied on corn farming, 
on peasant style farming, both for subsistence and for 
sale, were concentrated in the southern part of the 
country. 

M: I understand that a land claim takes, on average, 
over five years to be approved. The amount of patience 
required to go through this process of seeking the 


President's approval indicates that people have a strong 
feeling of a need and right to this. At the same time, 
has this willingness been fueled by a general con- 
sciousness that there was a revolution that made any 
claim possible? 

G: Well, looking back to that time, it's important to 
recognize that Emiliano Zapata and the people that 
fought with him undertook quite an extensive agrar- 
ian reform on their own initiative in the context of 
what happened in the revolution. Then when 
Venustiano Carranza became first president after the 
revolution, he came in and redid the Zapatista agrar- 
ian reform. He said it was important that the state do 
it, that it was not legitimate for peasants to do it on 
their own initiative. The Mexican state took back and 
undid the agrarian reform that the Zapatistas had 
done on their own, from their base, from within their 
communities, and then redid some of it in the name of 
the state. This is the way the Mexican constitution. 
Article 27, has been interpreted since then. That it is 
the state that has to be the ultimate arbiter of agrarian 
reform. And peasants have to be beholden to the State. 
What that's meant is that peasants have remained in 
a relationship of political clientage to the national 
state with expectations that the Agrarian Reform would 
yield them benefits. 

Now the current movement, in the context of the 
national state having abrogated this agrarian reform, 
having abrogated this relationship to peasant groups 
as client groups within the state, the Zapatistas, in a 
sense, are insisting that agrarian reform has a legiti- 
mate dynamic that comes from within communities 
at the base of agrarian society, that agrarian commu- 
nities have a right to force the dynamic of agrarian 
reform to move forward at their own initiative. Hence 
all the land takeovers that are taking place in Chiapas, 
and especially eastern Chiapas, today. Look at it this 
way: since the original revolution, Mexican agricul- 
tural policy has oscillated between two poles — one 
emphasizes peasant agriculture, peasant production 
of basic foods that are important to the economy and 
the other emphasizes commercial agriculture, the abil- 
ity to export, particularly to the US. It's possible to 
look at agricultural policy as oscillating between these 
two poles depending on what Mexico's relationship 
has been to the North American economy. In the 
1920s, after the Mexican revolution, although the 
agrarian reform laws were in the constitution and on 
the books, agrarian reform got very little emphasis. 
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This is because in the 1920s Mexico was busy trying to 
reestablish commercial agricultural ranching in north- 
ern Mexico to take advantage of the possibility of 
exporting to the US. Most of Mexican investment 
went to the northern part, where the state funded 
irrigation works, dams, etc., and established an agrar- 
ian bank for loans to commercial agriculture. After 
1929, when the stock market and world economy 
crashed, the ability of the North American economy to 
absorb and pay for those commercial imports from 
Mexico dried up, Mexico turned to agrarian reform to 
create, to invigorate, another sector within its agrarian 
economy to generate production. This focused atten- 
tion on people who could sell corn and food to the 
national economy thus making it possible for the 
Mexican economy to create a space in which it could 
establish its own national industries. These then were, 
in part, being subsidized by the cheap foods peasants 
were producing and, in part, being protected by tariffs 
that the Mexican government threw up to protect its 
native industries from competition in world markets. 

So this is a period in which peasant agriculture actually 
revived. And we can see that oscillation going back 
and forth, for example, in Word War 11, when sud- 
denly there was a tremendous need in U.S. for com- 
mercial imports from Mexico. Agrarian reform dried 
up completely. The Mexican government, after the 
Cardenas Presidency came to a close in 1940, closed 
down agrarian reform. It wasn't until the 1950s that 
the Mexican state returned to agrarian reform as a kind 
of effort. The most significant efforts of agrarian re- 
form in recent years have been those that Luis 
Echeverria took in 1970s after the 1968 student move- 
ment was put down. In part, this was because Echeverria 
was trying to revindicate his image as a populist. 
(Echeverria was responsible as minister of interior for 
the repression of the student movement) As president 
he sought to recuperate his image by sort of moving to 
the left and responding to the crisis in agriculture. 
There was a tremendous need on the part of agrarian 
populations to stave off the downturns in Mexican 
agriculture and a quest for land that Echeverria re- 
sponded to through colonization programs, such as 
those that began to populate eastern parts of Chiapas 
with settlements of colonists in quest of new lands. 

M: In spite of the emphasis we've been putting on 
agriculture in this discussion, I don't see Mexico as 
being a completely agricultural country, even before 
the oil boom. In fact, there has long been an industrial 


sector and a tension between it and the agricultural, 
hasn't there? 

G: Yes. You can look at places like Mexico City which 
has experienced a huge population growth since 1960s 
as people left the countryside because of the crisis in 
agriculture and sought other employment. That huge 
influx of population means a huge reserve army of 
labor for industrial production, a very significant 
informal sector, people who don't have formal jobs 
who are available to tap for productive purposes. It 
means that wages can be kept very low. It means that 
not terribly efficient industrial production can take 
place in a way that's still profitable for industrial 
producers. So, yes those two things are related. 

M: You also mentioned in the book what I thought was 
very significant in terms of the genesis of the Zapatistas' 
own attitude or political viewpoint, was that through- 
out Mexican history there have been struggles be- 
tween people on the left or in the opposition with 
people on one side saying the peasantry will die out so 
why should we organize amongst them. The industrial 
workers are the future. It's not just a question of 
economics, but what people have fought for and see as 
the best way to fight in the future. 

G: Right. Within the left in Mexico there was a period 
in the 1960s and 1970s that saw the working class, the 
urban industrial working class as the vanguard of 
progressive social change, and that discounted the 
possibility of peasants or indigenous people as being 
an active force for social change. There have been 
important debates within the left whether the peas- 
ants can be progressive and participate in revolution- 
ary movements as advocates of social change. And 
what we see coming to the fore in the last 20-30 years 
is a reassessment of the progressive character of the 
indigenous population that acknowledges that they 
can act as historic subjects on their own behalf and 
recognize their own shared interests and their com- 
mon interests with the poor of society at large and can 
articulate things that are important for themselves 
and for the nation as a whole. 

M: Looking at the period following the events 1968, 
after the student uprising and the government's re- 
sponse in Mexico City; did that lead directly to people 
on the left reassessing their views and going out to the 
countryside? 
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G: In 1968, the repression that the student movement 
experienced, that the left experienced generally, led 
many to recognize that direct confrontation with the 
state was going to be repressed, that it was counter- 
productive. It was much more important to do orga- 
nizing at the base of society, to help workers' groups in 
urban areas organize for shared needs or common 
interests; to help peasant groups organize. The 1970s 
saw activism on the part of the left on behalf of the 
poor in rural and urban settings that led to the increasing 
significance of independent organizations 

M; "Independent" meaning, independent of the gov- 
ernment? 

G: Right. . . . These were organizations that formed 
cooperative movements and that tried to work within 
the framework of legal mechanisms to gain advances 
on the part of people both in rural and urban settings. 
To use the law of the national society to achieve 
advances on behalf of the impoverished half of Mexico. 
That led the left to a greater engagement of the kinds 
of people that are now involved in indigenous and 
peasant movements together with the teachers' move- 
ment, with the students, with many sectors of civil 
society whose support has been so critical to the fact 
that Zapatistas could rise in the way they did and stave 
off military annihilation. 

M: Many of the people that went to the countryside 
from the cities as intellectuals had to spend a long time 
getting involved with the peasants and learning what 
was going on. Aside from actually doing that, or as sub- 
commandante Marcos said, "getting the mountains to 
accept me", which in itself has taken considerable 
time, it seems to represent a real change in terms of 
what the opposition of Mexico was all about. The 
Zapatistas did not explode out of nowhere as it's 
portrayed by the media. But they did come from 
somewhere different than what had been going on. 
What were some of the streams of thinking and action 
that led up to January 1, 1994? 

G: Certainly in terms of the way people on the left 
have thought about peasant communities and indig- 
enous communities and the possibility for action, the 
Zapatisis movement represents a decision. That is that 
the vanguardist approach, where a group of revolu- 
tionary intellectuals can come in and set the direc- 
tions for other people, that that's not a valid approach. 
The inspiration for collective action has to come from 


people themselves. The Zapatista movement has learned 
from both the limited successes and failures of other 
movements that it's not appropriate, and it will not 
work, for intellectuals to come in and tell other people 
how to do things. This movement has succeeded be- 
cause its activists have been organic, they come from 
within the community. To the extent that outsiders 
have been involved it's been more as listeners and 
learners, less as leaders. A movement of this kind will 
have its successes when it can build from the base on 
the kinds of consensuses and imperatives that come 
from the people who are the rank and file participants 
in the movement. 

M: What are the Zapatistas' basic demands? 

G: The basic list of 10 or 11, which include land, work, 
housing, health, education, the list is not that long. But 
these are the basic things citizens in most nation states 
feel they have a right to expect. Through the course of 
history, indigenous people have been, relatively speak- 
ing, at the bottom of system of stratification, the 
bottom of the heap. With this movement, we see 
people talking from that position to people throughout 
Mexico whose economic and political circumstances 
have come to deny them a lot of these basic needs. 
That's why this movement has such power and support 
within civil society, Mexico as a whole. 

M; But support for what? The Zapatistas first of all 
identify with Zapata, a national hero, because or in 
spite of the fact that he was assassinated, his reforms 
gutted. They are demanding things most people aspire 
to and take for granted in other places, perhaps in other 
parts of Mexico. Is this really "reform with guns" or is 
this a revolutionary program? And how does that relate 
to the fact that they are doing it within the context of the 
continuing revolution of Mexico of 1917? 

G: The most significant thing about this movement is 
it is challenging the legitimacy of the current govern- 
ment under the current political conditions of Mexico. 
It's challenging the current government as not being 
democratic, as imposing its will in a way that is politi- 
cally unacceptable. It's asking for basic political re- 
forms for Mexico as a whole in which power should not 
be held by a small oligarchy of people that exercise 
their will over the country as a whole, power should be 
more representative. 
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M: I'm sure they're not so naive as to think that doesn't 
pose a threat to the whole way the society is structured. 
They're not just saying, "Well, these are good ideas and 
everyone will be won over by their moral rectitude". 
Clearly, they took up arms. Furthermore, as you say, in 
your book, they are even opposed by some of the peasants 
in the area, it's not like they represent everybody. 

G: What's interesting about the Zapatistas movement 
is that they've not articulated a program for the country 
as a whole. What they've done is set a process into 
motion and called upon the various sectors of Mexican 
society to reflect and participate in that process. The 
Zapatistas have articulated their concerns with the 
people who live on the margins of society in Mexico's 
southeast, but they've called on civil society to do 
something about the previous electoral process, the 
changing of the political system that can allow for 
more representative government, that can be respon- 
sive to the full array of social needs, not just the needs 
of entrepreneurial business. 

M: From what I've read, including their own 
communiques, they are, at least suggesting a reorgani- 
zation or a restructuring of society. At times it sounds 
like they're talking about a global vision and at times 
it's just Mexico, just within the context of a Mexican 
national movement. 

G; I think they're calling for disarticulating the total 
relationship between the ruling party and the state that 
has been in place since the Mexican revolution in 
which the PRI, the ruling party, has come to be equiva- 
lent to the national state in appealing to a series of 
political reforms that allow for a more democratic and 
responsive representative process. They're calling for 
taking apart a system which they deem to be illegiti- 
mate. It's illegitimate because it represents a monopoly 
of power. 

M: Where do the Zapatistas themselves see this lead- 
ing? For example, there are negotiations going on right 
now where they rejected some proposals made by the 
government. What does that mean? What would they 
accept? What are they negotiating for? Is it still essen- 
tially a matter of public opinion to raise issues or are 
they actually trying to seize power in Chiapas? 

G: What they are seeking includes things at a regional 
level as well as a national level. At a very minimum it's 
likely that the Zapatistas, and the peasants and indig- 


enous peoples that are in sympathy with them, will 
achieve a change in their circumstances in Chiapas. 
The government for quite some time has not had 
control over the whole eastern part of Chiapas, its 
ability to dictate how things happen has been success- 
fully challenged in a way that is irreversible. Peasant 
communities are going to be much less likely to accept 
the dictates of the ruling party in matters that concern 
their local and regional affairs. It's likely that we'll see in 
the months ahead a certain degree of regional autonomy 
will, in a de facto sense, emerge in Chiapas. The state 
government, at the level of Chiapas, and the national 
government will make that concession to Zapatistas. 

It's also important to recognize the Zapatistas are de- 
manding a more fundamental political change which 
is to open up a political process which, whether it's 
through elections, or through the party system, will 
lead to a breaking down of the monopoly of power 
which the ruling party has sustained as it's own pre- 
rogative for so many years. What form that will take 
depends not so much on the Zapatistas, as on others of 
Mexican society. 

M: Behind the headlines and the face masks are intel- 
ligent people from all over Mexico who must have some 
contacts or ties with other groups. You get the image of 
this little poverty stricken, isolated area suddenly pop- 
ping out of nowhere, an anomaly. But you're indicat- 
ing that there are many aspects of the Zapatista move- 
ment that actually connect with other trends. I know 
there are other organizations and forces within society 
that not only have sympathy with the Zapatistas in the 
sense of their spirit of change but actually programmati- 
cally, want to see changes within Mexican society and 
perhaps more broadly, so who are they? 

G: Well, certainly there are peasant and indigenous 
organizations in various parts of the country. There's 
an important independent teachers' movement. Some 
of Mexico's teachers are affiliated with the ruling party 
and some are affiliated with independent organizations. 

M: Are these labor unions? 

G: Yes, they're like labor unions. There is a working 
class movement in Mexico though the labor organiza- 
tions that are part of the formal sector have been 
controlled by the ruling party but nonetheless are 
experiencing circumstances that in the face of the peso 
devaluation are going to be terribly difficult. There are 
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many kinds of locally based community organizations 
in urban and rural places where people have the 
capacity and the organization to act in their own behalf. 

M: Looking outside Mexico, you have right next door 
the whole indigenous movement that is represented 
in the global consciousness by Rigoberta Menchu. These 
are obviously the same people in the general sense of be- 
ing descendants of the Maya and so forth, and there's 
only this artificial border of Guatemala vs. Mexico and 
yet its a real border, what's the connection with that? 
There's also, "just down the road apiece," the experi- 
ence of the Sandinistas, another movement which 
held power in a country, and next door to that, El 
Salvador; clearly the Zapatistas don't exist in a vacuum. 

G: No. With respect to the indigenous movements of 
the Americas, for which Rigoberta Menchu might be 
taken as a symbol, it should be said that in the late 20th 
century, there is a kind of problemafic relationship 
between indigenous groups that have articulated their 
own rights and demands for autonomy. There's a 
process with which groups at that level are challeng- 
ing national states and, in a sense, experimenting with 
the direction which those demands can take, the gains 
that can be made on behalf of indigenous peoples. We 
see this in our own society, the Native American move- 
ment, the Chicano and other movements that involve 
people articulating their own identities and demands. 
These are in many instances achieving political orga- 
nization and political activism in the face of the 
national state. And in that sense, the Zapatistas' move- 
ment represents a challenge to the Mexican nation 
that calls upon, that evokes, the language of the native 
and indigenous rights movements in the Americas as 
a whole. This is a movement that is significant because 
of and for its appeal to the circumstances of the impover- 
ished half, more than half, of Mexican society. 

M: You emphasize in the book the intersection be- 
tween the peasantry, as a class defined in more-or-less 
economic and political terms in their relationship to 
the land, and the indigenous movement. They inter- 
sect, they are not identical but they're not separable 
either, and clearly the Zapatistas have tried to articu- 
late that intersection, is that true? 

G; I think that's true. They come from a landscape 
which in the past ethnic differences have been more 
imporfant then the things that bind people together 
as ethnic groups. And they're using the discourse, a 


new kind, an emerging discourse among Native Ameri- 
can groups, that looks at their shared position in a way 
that can call attention to the way in which indigenous 
peoples share a position with people of relatively 
marginalized class position in society at large. 

M: How do they do that? When they're talking to the 
"peasants" and at the same time articulating the de- 
mands of the Indians, how do the Zapatistas articulate 
that commonality of interest? 

G: If you look at the eleven central demands, they're 
demands that don't have to do with specifically with 
being an ethnic or indigenous person. Health, educa- 
tion, work, housing, land to control to cultivate, these 
are things that don't have to do with being a Maya 
person, they have to do with being a poor person. In 
that sense, their demands have tremendous appeal, 
they speak to basic issues of citizenship on behalf of 
people impoverished in a large sociefy which has a 
tremendous wealth and potential for wealth and for 
more equitable distribution of that wealth and its 
productive capacity. 

M: At the same time, in the media the whole discourse 
of indigenousness has predominated. In the 5f Chronicle 
there was a recent article that explicitly called this 
movement the "Maya movement" and yet that doesn't 
resonate with your book and what the Zapatistas 
actually say when they're quoted. Which is more 
accurate? Why is there such an emphasis in the media, 
at least in this country, on the indigenous aspect? 

G: One way to think of this is to look at the message 
behind a significant book by Guillermo Bonfil, a 
leading Mexican anthropologist, called Mexico 
Profundo, that argued that there are, in a sense, two 
kinds of Mexicos. One represenfs the aspirations and 
dreams of those who bought the model of western 
development that comes from participation in the 
world economy. That's sort of the Mexico of Mexican 
nationalism. Then there's the deep Mexico, Mexico 
Profundo, that represents the aspirations and needs of, 
for the most part, peasant and indigenous communi- 
ties that have been the denied part, the unrecognized 
part, the unacknowledged part. Because, in a way, this 
represents a legacy of the past. A kind of economy at 
the base that doesn't fit with the imperatives of devel- 
opment, of modernization, of engagement with the 
global economy. Mexico Profundo is peasant Mexico, 
it's indigenous Mexico. It is those people whose heri- 
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tage is mixed, whose heritage includes that facet 
which represents poverty and old, seemingly pre- 
modern ways in the modern world. This is something 
Mexican developers and nationalists have in many 
instances denied. So to articulate a set of demands on 
the part of the poor from the subject position of 
indigenous persons in the marginal areas of Mexico is 
to appeal to that facet of Mexican society as a whole 
which has its roots in what Bonfil, if he were alive 
today, would refer to as Mexico Profundo, a deeper 
part of Mexico which has its legacy in the past and in 
peasant and indigenous society; those things that 
have stood in opposition to those represented by the 
capitalist development of the 19th century, by all the 
imperatives of modern-ization and participation in the 
global economy today. 

M: Once again, you have things moving in two direc- 
tions, one side the global economy interpenetrating 
with the local struggle which the Zapatistas are wag- 
ing. Sometimes it is not clear whether the Zapatistas 
are a throw back to a time gone by before the "triumph 
of capitalism" had overwhelmed such forms of resis- 
tance or if they are a harbinger of things to come? 

G: I think they are a harbinger of things to come. In the 
sense that, what they are articulating is a commonality 
of shared interests that spans across what, in their own 
landscape used to be, a series of ethnic divides. They 
are articulating the way in which Tzotzil and Tzeltal 
and Choi and other peoples who used to identify at the 
level of individual communities distinct from one 
another, share common interests. You see that in the 
way the Zapatista movement has garnered support not 
just in its heartland, the eastern part of Chiapas, but 
throughout the state of Chiapas where indigenous 
people have decided that they should challenge the 
hegemony of the PRI over their local governments and 
take things into their own hands. The way the Zapatista 
movement took action after December 8th, when the 
PRI candidate for governor was sworn in, shows that 
their landscape of support spread far beyond the 
confines that had been marked by the military en- 
circlement of the eastern part of Chiapas. It was shown 
to extend into indigenous communities throughout 
the state of Chiapas; in the highlands and in the indig- 
enous populated areas of the Soconusco region, Simojovel 
and others. They have been able to demonstrate they 
have a far reaching appeal and range of support. 

M: Is that spreading? 


G: I think it has spread to indigenous communities that 
had doubts at the time of the initial outbreak of the 
Zapatista movement; that had doubts whether they 
should participate. The general feeling amongst the 
indigenous people is that the Zapatistas' demands are 
legitimate demands and that indigenous communities 
must take action into their own hands to control their 
own local governments in a way that allows for greater 
legitimacy and representation and is less dictated by 
the power of the ruling party. 

M: When the Zapatistas organize and recruit people is it 
from actions people are taking themselves indepen- 
dently? 

G: In many instances we have communities taking 
actions in their own hands in sympathy with and 
inspired by the Zapatista movement. I'll take the case of 
Zinacantan, where I worked. For quite some time, its 
local government has been dominated by the ruling 
party that has a legacy that goes back to the 70s when 
the development programs of the state were pouring 
money through the town government for various kinds 
of projects of public works. That enabled people who 
were in positions of local government to take advan- 
tage of those funds that gave them a lot of economic 
power sometimes to the detriment of members of their 
own community. Factional battles arose between those 
affiliated with the PRI and thus had access to the flow 
of public money and those who didn't. During the 
Salinas presidency, a lot of the Solidarity money that 
was suppose to go to eliminate poverty actually went 
through the town councils and went to the advantage 
of those who were affiliated with the PRI and held 
positions in the governments of, I think, 110 of the 111 
municipalities in Chiapas. It went into the hands of a 
very small minority of people rather than to benefit the 
impoverished poor. What's happened in many com- 
munities throughout the state of Chiapas, local citizens 
have decided that this monopoly by people in the PRI, 
of their own communities of local government, is not 
going to be acceptable anymore. And what they've 
done in Zinacantan is form together a council of 
hamlet representatives that have taken local govern- 
ment into their own hands, ousted PRI affiliated lead- 
ers, and put in more representative councils to manage 
local governments. That's a very substantial change. It 
may not be inspired by the force of arms. But it's 
inspired by the notion that the Zapatistas articulate: 
that leadership in communities should be responsive 
to what citizens in the communities want, not the 
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other way around. Citizens aren't there to serve the 
interest of leaders, but rather leaders are there to serve 
the interests of citizens. A group of people have come 
to power in Zinacantan and in communities through- 
out the state that are trying to articulate what it is that 
needs to be done to serve the needs of their citizens 
rather than the dictates of local power holders. This is 
a major change. A change the Zapatistas are calling for 
the nation as a whole to make. 

M: How are the Zapatistas organized. Are they a 
political party in the sense that they're competing 
with the PRl? 

G: The Zapatistas say about themselves that they have 
a political council made up of representatives from the 
grass roots of communities that are in their orbit who 
make the political decisions for the Zapatista move- 
ment. The military effort is subordinate to the political 
leadership of the indigenous council which represents 
the base of authority. 

M: Have they at any time spoken of above ground 
political organization in the sense of, say, the PRD and 
the PRI, the two "legitimate" parties of Mexico. 

G: Not to this date. 

M: There have been conflicts within Chiapas over the 
role of the Zapatistas. I doubt whether they are univer- 
sally loved. What is that all about? Are there conflicts 
over armed struggle, their program; is there a basic 
conservatism on the part of certain sectors of society? 
What opposition have they met? 

G: The principle opposition they have met is from 
land owners and people who represent commercial 
agrarian interests, ranchers and larger business men, 
particularly in the western part of Chiapas, but also 
the eastern part where ranchers still hold significant 
amounts of land. In the past there's been not complete 
consensus among the independent organizations that 
have represented peasant and indigenous interests in 
various parts of the state. In many instances, the 
independent organizations have become subject to 
the pressure of the ruling party to buy them out, to co- 
opt them by granting favors and programs, to support 
some groups and not others and to make them be- 
holden to the national state. This has been characteris- 
tic of the ruling party's attempts to control agrarian 
landscapes throughout the course of its recent history. 


The Zapatistas represent an effort to derail this process 
of co-optation in which leaders in organizations either 
actually or seemingly become tools of the national 
government. 

M: How about among the impoverished section of 
society. Is there controversy about the Zapatistas? 

G; I think there's a general sympathy towards the goals 
of the Zapatistas. Toward the Zapatistas' contention that 
forms of power are illegitimately held in the state, that 
analysis is correct. After a long complex history by 
which the Zapatistas have come to win support among 
various independent movements within the state, there is 
at this point in time, a great consensus among indigenous 
and peasant groups in Chiapas regarding their role. 

M; Once again referring to your book, you mention the 
effort they made to find out and articulate the views of 
women. Certainly the articulation of women's specific 
demands such as wanting to control reproduction or 
even, as was actually raised, wanting to drive trucks, 
has to be controversial. Some people, even among the 
oppressed will think that's going too far. 

G: I think that's a controversial issue in every society. 

M: Granted, but once an organization like the Zapatistas 
starts to get involved in the lives of the people they 
represent, taking the side of the most oppressed, the 
women, doesn't that stir up controversy on the part of 
traditionalists who might support the civil demands of 
land and liberty in the most general constitutional 
sense, but when it comes to equality in gender terms 
might draw the line? 

G: One way to approach that is to acknowledge the 
ways in which the particular historical moment has 
been difficult for women and children in the agrarian 
landscape of Chiapas. 20 years ago agrarian production 
was done in a way in which the productive work of 
women was absolutely key to the successful function of 
peasant agriculture. Women's work was vitally impor- 
tant. Food preparation, provisioning of workers in the 
field was a task women undertook as part of their 
responsibilities. It gave them an unquestioned stake, 
share, rights in production of their household units. In 
the last 20 years with the changes in the agrarian 
economy, with many peasants becoming workers in 
the wage work economy and bringing more capital 
intensive styles of production into agrarian landscape 
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(for example chemical weed killers, fertilizers) labor is 
less of a component of agricultural production than it 
used to be and a lot of women's activities have become 
devalued. Women are no longer needed to feed men 
working in fields. Their efforts of provisioning are of 
less value to their communities and kin than they use 
to be. Within many of these communities, the kinds of 
claims women had in the past: access to justice, griev- 
ances in marital disputes, access to basic resources for 
raising families, this has been called into question by 
the shift in the economy which puts more emphasis on 
the control of money. And women don't usually have 
access to money. When impoverishment has swept 
through the countryside it has affected women and 
children in particular. In families where there are 
marital disputes, it's usually the women and children 
who lose. So the Zapatistas' calling for women's partici- 
pation, giving their voice equal weight on a par with 
men, and representing children in the political process, 
this appeals to the circumstances women and children 
face in particularly grievous ways in the current changes 
in the Mexican economy. It's women and children who 
you will see forming the rank and file of the squatter 
settlements around places like San Cristobal de las 
Casas trying to eke an existence on the margins of city 
life in the agrarian landscape. It's women and children 
who are particularly suffering the impoverishment going 
on in southern Mexico. 

M: Tell me about how the Zapatistas came to articulate 
those demands. Didn't they go out and actually interview 
the women themselves to find out what they wanted? 

G: We know from the accounts of Zapatista women 
who have been significant in the leadership in the 
movement, that Zapatista women did go out to indig- 
enous communities and articulate the needs and con- 
cerns of women as part of the process of forming the 
political consensus that led to participation in the 
Zapatista movement. I think it's significant that they 
chose to do that and to articulate a position that 
recognizes that there is sometimes a contradiction 
between husbands and wives, fathers and children, 
that women and children do not always have access to 
the basic resources needed to survive. 

M: One of the most significant forces within rural life 
and Mexican society is the Catholic Church. You men- 
tion that in recent years it has been challenged by 
Protestants and Evangelicals of different denomina- 
tions. What's the relationship between the Catholic 


Church on one side and the Zapatista movement and 
other forces such as the Protestants; how do these 
different forces interact? 

G: The background here is that the Evangelical and 
Protestant movements have been a growing presence 
in Chiapas and particularly in the eastern part of 
Chiapas since the 50s and 60s. They've been signifi- 
cant areas in which colonization is going on. In part 
not so much for their religious content but because the 
different sects, the different churches, give people 
who are moving into a frontier situation a new lan- 
guage in which to articulate their sense of community. 
Belonging to a church can be a way to say, "We belong 
together". In the context of a frontier society, this can 
be a significant way of articulating identity, forming 
community. In the 50s and 60s Evangelical and Protes- 
tant churches began to spread, and the Catholic Church 
under Bishop Samuel Ruiz began to meet that chal- 
lenge through the evangelical efforts of the liberation 
church. Samuel Ruiz is one of Latin America's leading 
liberation theologians. The Catholic Church began to 
organize evangelical efforts in eastern Chiapas, as well 
as other indigenous areas of central Chiapas during 
the 60 and 70s in a way that led to the Church's 
playing a significant role, in organizing at the request 
of the state of Chiapas, the first indigenous congress 
which brought together from communities through- 
out the state, representatives of the indigenous com- 
munities that would in their own languages and voice 
articulate the needs of indigenous and peasant com- 
munities. It was at that point, in 1974, with the indig- 
enous congress convoked to celebrate the 500th anni- 
versary of the birth of Bartolome de las Casas, that 
these groups came together in San Cristobal and 
articulated their needs in ways which drew attention 
to the common, shared interests of different indigenous 
people, speaking different languages. The aim was to 
speak in an indigenous voice that in a sense gave proof 
of the fact that indigenous and peasant peoples had 
the ability to articulate their needs in significant ways. 
This also led to the establishing of networks among 
representatives of these communities that were im- 
portant not only for the Church's efforts of evangeliz- 
ing but for the establishment of the networks that led 
to the independent organizing of indigenous and 
peasant groups throughout Chiapas in the 70s and 80s. 

There's another facet to this, and that is the new 
religious communities that formed either under Prot- 
estantism or under the organizing of the liberation 
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Catholic Church in the 60s and 70s were base commu- 
nities that were articulating their needs from the 
bottom up. The base organizing going on in the 
religious domain fit with the base political organiza- 
tion on the part of independent groups and activists 
concerned with issues of politics and the economy in 
agricultural society. The Zapatista movement and other 
movements of the time built upon the kinds of net- 
works of grass roots organizing and articulating of 
demands that have become significant at this point. 

\f: What is the Zapatista attitudes toward the different 
denominations. Is it one view towards all? 

G: The Zapatista stand above and independent of any 
religious affiliation. They say they include Catholic 
and Protestant communities. They've stated many 
times they are independent of any religious organiza- 
tion. An important point is that the Zapatistas, by 
standing independent of issues of religious difference, 
stand for issues of general citizenship. It is of course, in 
terms of the Mexican Constitution, anybody's right to 
worship as they please. Basic rights of citizens include 
freedom of religion. The Zapatistas standing indepen- 
dent of religion are more forceful, therefore, in the 
articulation of basic citizenship rights. 

M: So where is all this leading? Can the Zapatistas 
actually galvanize the kind of movement or response 
that can bring about real change on a broad, societal 
scale. 

G: Yes, but in ways that are difficult to predict. It's 
difficult to build a model of just how the Zapatistas 
could act that would shape things. The last few weeks 
before December 8, 1994 there was a standoff relation- 
ship between the military that surrounded the 
Zapatistas in the eastern part of Chiapas. The Zapatistas 
threatened some kind of disruption if the PRI candi- 
date, Eduardo Robledo Rincon, was sworn in as gover- 
nor of the state of Chiapas. I'm not sure that anybody 
dreamed that the Zapatistas, in calling off the cease fire 
and having their affiliates and compatriots take over a 
series of town halls in Chiapas, would set off the peso 
crisis that ensued. The peso crisis has a dynamic of its 
own. A dynamic that's overwhelmed what the 
Zapatistas could possibly have thought would be the 
result of their actions. In that sense, the Zapatistas are 
a force in a marginal area in Mexico, that's nonetheless 
in conversation with Mexican society as a whole, but 
they represent one small piece in a very complex 


dynamic. We've seen time and again Mexico appear to 
attain a moment of stability. Political pundits thought 
this was true after the elections of last August as it 
appeared that the PRI had shown they could come to 
the fore again. But the situation has proven to be far 
from stable. Within this context, the Zapatistas have 
the potential to continue to be a force, but I couldn't 
predict for you exactly in what way. 

However, among the many reasons the Zapatista rose 
in rebellion a year ago was to challenge NAFTA. To 
them and to many Mexicans, NAFTA represents a 
decision by Salinas' government to internationalize in 
a way that foregoes Mexico's sovereignty, that changes 
the name of the game and opens Mexico to foreign 
investment, and this has been anathema to many 
Mexicans in the past. The Zapatista rebellion is a 
challenge to NAFTA. The Zapatistas were in a sense the 
first, the boldest to call NAFTA into question. The 
circumstances that have ensued, especially since the 
severe devaluation of the peso in the past few weeks, 
call NAFTA into question in a serious way. I think its 
going to be very difficult for the Zedillo government to 
sustain the program NAFTA represents: the austerity, 
the economic hardship that many Mexicans who 
thought they had some kind of future under the 
arrangements represented by NAFTA are going to face. 
Many are going to find their dreams have shattered. 
The article in the SF Chronicle last week talking about 
the low and middle class Mexicans who finally felt 
they could buy a home are finding the interests rates 
have gone up to 80% per year on adjustable home 
mortgages. Of course, many Mexicans are not in 
position to take out loans for homes in urban places 
but to have even that class of people so dramatically 
hurt by the peso devaluation means that the Zedillo 
government is going to have the need and opportu- 
nity to question the course of Salinas' full commit- 
ment to NAFTA. 

M: How are the Zapatistas dealing with that? After 
December 8 they went right ahead in the face of all this 
military encirclement and showed they still have 
teeth. I guess the thing is whether or not there will be 
a continued spread of the opposition amidst this 
turmoil, or will the forces of reaction come in and 
crush them militarily? 

G: I don't think Mexico has a military option. I think 
the military is perfectly capable of holding positions, 
it's capable of encircling the Zapatistas, of holding the 
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roads by daylight, and seizing town centers on the 
fringes of the Zapatistas' heartland, which is jungles 
and impenetrable mountains. But I don't think it has 
the capacity to go into countryside and root the 
Zapatistas out. To root the Zapatistas out would mean 
taking on an attempt to control a widespread indig- 
enous population. This would probably entail the 
kinds of tactics the Guatemalan army attempted to use 
against the Maya populations of Guatemala. I don t 
think the Mexican military is likely to be willing to do 
that, and certainly Mexican society as a whole is not 
willing to do it. For their part, the Zapatistas can't take 
on the army in conventional warfare. They do have 
the capacity to disappear into the wilderness and to 
carry on guerrilla warfare. In military terms this is kind 
of a standoff between a military which encircles and 
keeps the lid on things in a certain way, and the 
Zapatista presence which controls the countryside 
which probably cannot be rooted out. I don't think 
there is a military solution. 

M: What if it spreads, what if other parts of Mexico 
take up arms. Particularly given an even higher level of 
society being really adversely effected by the peso 
devaluation? 

G; I don't think that will happen. It's more likely that 
there will be some kind of accommodation within the 
Zedillo government. Of course the government has 
talked of political reforms in the past that have not 
been enacted. I think Mexican society is going to be 
doing a lot of soul searching and questioning in the 
wake of the devastation of the peso particularly as it 
comes within recent weeks of the inauguration of the 
new government, and there are many possible alterna- 
tives to military confrontation. 

M: There's the side of military option for the govern- 
ment, but there's also the side of a military, or mili- 
tant, option for various other sectors of society that are 
organized for the moment along very conventional 
lines, whether they be trade unions or other organiza- 
tions but which could easily become much more 
volatile if the situation deteriorates. 

G; War is devastating for those who participate. One 
has to be driven by desperate circumstances to take up 
arms. The potential for social change and political 
change has in a way been opened up by the economic 
crisis of Mexico. The fact that there's been a change in 
government. Every six years the Mexican government 


changes, whether under the existing constitutional 
framework or some framework that may come into 
existence from the transition which could take place. 
Zedillo can change direction, change course, he can 
open up Mexican politics in a way that addresses these 
grievances that the Zapatistas are articulating. And 
can change economics as well. 

M: Wouldn't one argue that if it hadn't been for the 
Zapatistas taking up arms in the first place, none of 
this would have happened? 

G: Absolutely. But I would think of the Zapatistas as 
whistle blowers. By taking up arms they're saying, 
"Look, the Emperor has no clothes." In challenging 
NAFTA and the directions of economic restructuring 
that Salinas had led Mexico down, they showed that 
behind the facade of NAFTA and Modernity there are 
a lot of economic and political problems. And their 
value and role in taking up arms has been to call 
attention to these fundamental problems in Mexican 
society. They've succeeded in doing that. 

M; And they've also proposed alternatives, different 
ways in organizing society right? 

G; Yes. 

M: Do you feel that within Mexican society, more 
generally, people are actually saying, "Well, they're 
not only right about what's wrong, they're right about 
what they're suggesting." How widespread is that? 

G: I think at the moment, there is a deep desire to seek 
out a political process that is legitimate. What the 
Zapatistas have done is call attention to the wrongs 
that need to be righted. Maybe they can be righted 
within the framework of political reforms such as 
those Zedillo is outlining, maybe they can't. But I 
would guess most Mexicans would prefer them to be 
attained that way rather than that everything should 
come to a halt and society should begin on some 
completely new and unpredictable terms. Nobody 
likes that degree of uncertainty. 

M: Yes, except as you said before when it gets that 
desperate people are willing to try anything. The 
Zapatistas have obviously taken advantage of that, 
hence the title of your book, Basta! I heartily suggest 
everyone read it. 
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History is not something 'back there,' something we browse through occa- 
sionally for purposes of erudition and arcane knowledge of bygone eras: 
history is in our flesh and bones — and in our minds. Darwin's great 
revolution was to show us that we are our history. The great 90s revolution 
of complexity and chaos shows us that history is not determined, that it is the 
contingent co-creation of individuals and their environments. It also shows 
us that every little thing matters a lot more than we thought. . . . 

At least since the Greeks (Parmenides, Plato, and Aristotle), human beings 
have had a fascination with order. But order also implies its opposite, namely 
disorder. When the Greeks came to worship order, they also banished disorder: 
logos and dike (justice) replaced chaos and hubris (transgression of the 
order). Order and disorder became separate and disjointed in a relationship 
of either/or, as the French philosopher Edgar Morin has shown. Order was 
eternal and transcendent, and disorder and chaos were terrestrial impurities 
in a failed embodiment of the divine 'word'. For the Greeks, order was not 
something we created, but a reflection of the true and the good and the real. 

Categories sprung up to describe this eternal order, and these categories 
became the order itself. 'In the beginning was the Word'. They were tme, not 
made by humans — and therefore not subject to the vagaries of human 
imperfection. Order and disorder found their counterparts in necessity and 
chance. Categories described the law-like, necessary order of things. All else 
was random, disorder, and chance. 

It took a while for the Greek worship of reason to become institutionalized. 
The Greek avant-garde did not start filtering through into the daily lives of 
common folks until the Renaissance, when the Greeks were 'rediscovered'. 
The fetish for order — rational order — replaced the somewhat more chaotic 
order of the Church, with its focus on faith rather than reason. 

The new 'rational' slant on order was accompanied by the gradual dethrone- 
ment of the Church and God to make way for the humanist 'Man'. This 
enthronement of Man was liberating in one sense, because it led to a deep 
appreciation for the powers and potentials of the individual. It led to 
democratic ideals. But it was problematic in another sense: Great Men needed 
Great Followers to make their Great Ideas into Reality. Historically Democ- 
racy, like Socialism and Communism, has paid lip-service to the power of the 
proletariat, but somehow always left the reigns of power in the hands of those 
who knew best for us. 

Let's look at what happened in music. Around 1800, musicians stopped 
improvising. Before 1800 (a rough cut-off date) musical pieces consisted of 
loosely outlined chord progressions and melodies with which the musicians 
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took improvisational liberties not unlike those of jazz musicians today. After 
1800, with the 'Beethoven revolution', musicians existed solely in function 
of the composition, which was now finally fully written out. This score had 
to be performed perfectly in accordance with the composer's intentions . The 
disordered musical hubris of performing musicians making up stuff as they 
went along had to make way for the composer's genius which, around that 
time, found expression in the work. The work was the word, written down in 
musical notation. The composer became God. 

Interestingly enough, there were several historical episodes at that time 
which paralleled this development. The first was the emergence of copy- 
right, ownership of music, with financial implications and musical implica- 
tions (pay me and don't mess with my music). And a little later, after the 
symphony orchestra emerged, with its hierarchical structure of composer, 
director, soloist, first violinist, section leaders, etc., we had the development 
of the bureaucracy, the organizational command and control hierarchy 
which was to blossom with the Industrial Revolution and is now proudly 
ensconced in our corporate offices. 

Order became the word, and the word became order. Whatever was not 
necessary (determined by the composer) was chance, random, chaos. The 
composer kirew — musicians didn't. God was dying, and being replaced by 
the god-like Genius of the composer and, paradoxically, the industrial 
magnate. Gone were the chaotic expressions of individual musicians adding 
their frills to the great work. Later on, even the cadenzas or the soloists' brief 
moments of improvisation, were written out — No Surprises became a motto 
in classical music as it did in industry. Musicians were the first subjects of 
time and motion studies, 100 years before Frederick Taylor introduced them 
to organizations as the cornerstone of 'scientific management'. Henry Ford 
was to make the God-like pronouncement that "they can have any color 
they like as long as it's black: " they were, of course, the great unwashed — the 
Little Men, not to speak of the Little Women, which every Great Man needs 
to be Great. The great Bauhaus architects were furious when the workers who 
moved in to their perfectly designed worker-buildings filled them with 
knick-knacks which spoiled the purity of the spartan design. 

In this so-called postmodern age we have come to realize that the old order 
is breaking down furiously. Deconstructionists deconstruct categories such 
as 'woman', 'self' and 'progress'. Michel Foucault starts his appropriately 
titled book "The Order of Things," by describing his amusement at reading 
a Borges short story which mentions a categorization of animals in a 
"Chinese Encyclopedia.” Animals are divided into "a) belonging to the 
Emperor, b) embalmed, c) tame, d) sucking pigs, e) sirens, f) fabulous g) stray 
dogs, h) included in the present classification, i) frenzied, j) innumerable, k) 
drawn with a fine camel hair brush" and so on. . . . This classification 
appears so alien to him it forces him to look at the way we order our world, 
and the historical interplay of power and knowledge from which it emerges. 

The dyad order/disorder becomes the triad order/disorder/organization: 
the question arises of who's doing the organizing, and who establishes the 
dominant order. Who benefits? Usually it's the people in power who 
maintain the rules of the game, the categories in which we're asked to play. 
They have an investment in them. But they are not necessarily the people 
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who created the categories. In the case of music, it's the musicians who, 
willy-nilly, developed a certain style, whether bebop or bluegrass, and then 
mixed it all up again to get Hip-Hop Jazz or Western Swing. In order to make 
sense of this evolutionary process, definitions of what something is have to 
make room for examples of what something is like. There is a shift from 
attempting to pinpoint the 'essence' of something (like the endless debates 
about what is and is not 'jazz', for instance) to describing its relationships 
in space and time: from transcendental categories to traditions and experi- 
ences. 

Sometimes musicians and artists develop a proprietary interest in categories 
— in their Order, their definition of what something is. But they're also the 
ones who blow up the old orders and create new ones. They won't take just 
anybody's orders. And that's a whole different kind of power — a power the 
people who are supposedly in power sorely envy. It's a power to create, rather 
than a power over others. It's also a different kind of order. 

Musicians — and other artists — tend to relish what some of the corporate 
leaders, and even the deconstructionists, as we shall see later, do not: the 
relationship between order and disorder is not either/or, it is both/and. 
Disorder is not, as the Greeks supposed, something to be avoided at all costs. 
Disorder generates order which generates disorder, and so on in a recursive 
or mutually interactive process. You've got to break down those categories 
to come up with something new. And that also means breaking down the 
order created by those who benefit from the categories that define and 
organize the order. 

So now we can see, following Morin, how the triad order/disorder/organi- 
zation becomes the tetragram order/disorder/organization/interaction. Order 
and disorder interact as we organize our experience and our world. The pair 
order/disorder, when coupled with interaction/organization, becomes dy- 
namic rather than static. It is interactive, dialogical, and therefore alive, an 
open system in space and time rather than a closed system capturing an 
eternal form — the way things have to be. Knowledge becomes an open 
system and therefore never complete, with uncertainty, ignorance and 
wonder always lurking around — and inside — us. It follows that telling 
other people what they must do to comply with our perfect knowledge (do 
as I say, don't do as I do) might be sensibly replaced by suggesting 
possibilities and offering examples. 

The new view of a complex universe, developed by the people I have drawn 
upon extensively in these pages, such as French philosopher Edgar Morin, 
the Italian philosophers Gianluca Bocchi and Mauro Ceruti, American 
philosopher James Ogilvy, cyberneticist Heinz Von Foerster, systems scien- 
tist Riane Eisler, and Nobel-prize winning Chemist Ilya Prigogine and his 
colleague philosopher Isabelle Stengers, has changed everything. 

The simplicity of perfect order is gone. The historical and contingent nature 
of categories is exposed. The creative organization of thought and action is 
seen as playing a vital constructive role. And disorder appears in a new light, 
forever connected to, and interacting with, order: but this inextricable, 
unavoidable connection becomes a blessing and a curse. 
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Just as musical organization prefigured the organization of industry in the 
last century, it is doing so again at the end of this one. Gone are the days of 
all or none, my way or no way. Ross Perot's insistence that his employees not 
wear tassels on their loafers is the vestige of a homogenizing, totalitarian, 
simple thought. The homogeneous worlds of 'absolute' progress, of 'mani- 
fest destinies' for all are gone. Remember old sci-fi movies where everyone 
would wear antiseptic white, have little vitamin pills for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner, and everyone behaved according to scientifically approved 
codes — until the usual monster/mutant/weirdo came along to disrupt the 
order? Now homogeneity and forced unity are replaced by heterogeneity 
and difference. 

Corporate headquarters are still trying to manipulate workers through social 
engineering, reengineering, down-sizing, right-sizing, and other doomed 
buzzwords. Record companies and gallery owners play this game too. But 
everybody knows that they don't know where they're going. They're trying 
to make people live in 19th century novels where beneficent and benevolent 
patriarchs know what's best for the great unwashed. Paying lip-service to 
I diversity, they want a homogeneous diversity, a neatly ordered diversity were 
all these different people act the same — like good little WASPS — or worker 

bees, or ants But not real diversity, real difference, because that means 

recognizing the disorder in the order, the potential for chaos, for chance, for 
disagreement and conflict, for improvisation. . . . 

As disorder raises it beautiful and terrifying head, encroaching ever more 
into our lives, we find a longing for simple order returns: family values, back 

to nature, even Forrest Gump, Billy Madison, andDumb and Dumber From 

Heroes to Anti-Heroes to Lobotomized Heroes. The conjunction of order/ 
disorder/interaction/organization demands more of us than this longing for 
a receding shore or invasive surgery. Perhaps when we all had the musical 
score right in front of us, life was much easier. We all knew the parts we had 
to play, and worshipped the great composer. But we also feared and resented 
the shit out of Him. Now that what postmodernists call the 'great 
metanarratives', the great plots of our novels written by the great Biblical, 
Scientific, Marxist, Capitalist, Romantic novelists (choose your God) are 
crumbling, they call for little narratives — short stories, if you like, written 
'by the people, for the people'. As the American philosopher James Ogilvy 
proposes, there's a shift from thinking in terms of All or Nothing to thinking 
of Some. I think musicians and other artists have been thinking and doing 
just that for quite a while now. 

And the way we do it is different. In music, 'serious' composers like John 
Cage are allowing musicians some of the freedom that jazz musicians have 
enjoyed for a while. Gone is 'the work'. Now we see that jazz music takes the 
composition not as a necessity to be performed as the composer wished: the 
song provides a context and a tradition for the musicians to work in, to alter, 
modify, explore. The song provides not an external order of necessity, with 
'random' events to be avoided at all costs, but constraints and possibilities. 
In jazz — and the arts in general — order always carries the seeds of disorder, 
and vice-versa. The random is courted, and used as a source of new order 
through interactions among musicians, and between musicians and the 
song. At the interstice of order and disorder, law-like and random, we find 
improvisation. 
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Research has found that musicians and artists are actually attracted to 
disorder and complexity, and live in a constant dynamic chain of disorder, 
attempts at organization through interaction, creation of order, and then 
introducing new disorder, breaking down the old order, interacting, re- 
organizing, and so on. Every new order is only temporary, every new song or 
painting is just a step along the way, only to be followed by more. . . . And 
this changes the way they think about the categories of thought themselves. 
Order is real and unreal. Every organization and every interaction takes on 
a quality of as if, one embodiment of a million constraints and possibilities. 
But that does not make everything simply a play of images, of personas, a 
theater of the absurd, as some of the postmodernists would have us believe. 
Because it is also a real world with real consequences, and real bum notes and 
bounced checks. And therein lies the complexity of it all, a call to both 
lighten up, open up, and dig in. 

Each collaboration potentially becomes an opportunity to improvise to- 
gether and create our own order/disorder/organization/interaction. Those 
who attempt to impose their scores from on high, who try to force us to live 
in their novels, and abide by their categories, are playing a losing game. The 
forces of chaos are creeping up on them. They can either embrace them and 
let go, or vainly reject them. But unless they invite us nicely to join them in 
their stories for a while, and we really want to play with them, we will have 
to ]ust say no. 

We also see that as the big narratives crumble, 'little narratives' are not 
necessarily friendly little narratives: The loss of the Soviet metanarrative has 
led to much death and destruction in the former Soviet Union, not to speak 
of the former Yugoslavia. People begin to long for a new metanarrative to 
restore unity, security, and certainty — Law and Order. Fundamentalism in 
all its permutations is also that search for foundations, for Absolute Order. 
And ethnic cleansing is a way to maintain the pristine homogeneous 
madness of that Order, free of differences. At a very basic level. Order 
provides predictability, security. Disorder suggests chaos and confusion — 
and fear. If we believe the universe — or at least our little corner of it — is 
lawfully ordered, we will fear the Lawmaker, and be Good. In an Order 
worshipping system, any trace of difference or disagreement scares the 
bejesus out of people. Paradoxically, these systems cannot handle difference. 
They repress it, and then it eventually all explodes. We see this from families 
to nation-states. Either way it's fear: fear of Disorder, or fear-based security 
with Order. But from this new perspective, it's up to us to create trust, to create 
what Riane Eisler calls partnership. If we create fear, those who want to divide 
and rule us will rejoice, because we will be fightmgeach other. Creating trust 
may seem like a small step, in this problem-ridden world. In the old view you 
needed big causes for big effects, a world-organization to change the world, 
all or nothing, Utopia or Oblivion. In the new view of complexity a small step 
can have big effects: we just have to recognize we don't have any control over 
it. . . . If we create trust, we may never rule anything or anyone, but we'll 
probably be having far too good a time to care. 


— Alfonso Montuori 
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We are a nation not of individuals but of self-adhesive labels. I'm 
codependent, I'm bipolar. I'm this, I'm that. These self-adhesive labels 
lead to a one-downsmanship of victimhood more than they do to 
"empowerment" or action. I'm a woman, well, Tm a black man, well, Tm 
a black woman, etc., Tm a victim of child sexual abuse, a recovering 
alcoholic anorexic addict, whatever. The irony of the situation is that 
self-adhesive labels are progress. 

Until very recently, the "norm" in America was so strongly determined 
by WASP men and capitalists that all labels sprang from them. In the 1 9th 
century, the forefathers of the people today who cry for opening the 
Japanese market were writing the Asian Land Laws (of Washington) and 
restrictive immigration policies. 

Washington State's Asian Land Laws said, basically, that Japanese and 
Asian immigrants couldn't own land. This was to "protect" Euro-American 
farmers (who had recently stolen the land anyway) from competition. I 
think these laws (and Tm guessing that there were similar laws in Oregon 
and California) had a profound effect on the U.S. that's crippling us 
today. If we hadn't had such laws, if we hadn't had the mindset that 
wrote such laws, I think our West Coast would be as Asian as the East 
Coast is European, and our Southwest would be as Hispanic. 

The thing is, racism is deep in our cultural folkways, perhaps more deeply 
than in any other country. This country was only free for a very small 
percentage of the population — the part that was "free" to hang black 
men and rape black women and make them sit at the short end of the 
counter. The part that was free to feed Chinese coolies a pint of whiskey 
and a bowl of rice a day, and then abandon them in Utah or South 
Dakota; the part that was free to march Asians out of towns all over the 
west coast, at gunpoint and by torchlight (the Japanese internment 
during World War II was just the most recent example; can we really be 
surprised that our government organized such a racist policy after the 
same forced removal had happened spontaneously so many times?) 

The labels came from white men (and I speak as one) and rigidly limited 
everyone who came under their purview. It is not a "natural" circum- 
stance that the United States is culturally Northern European; this was 
enforced with guns, alcohol, smallpox and laws. Conservatives whine 
about "quotas" for affirmative action and sort of gloss over that until the 
last 20 years, the quotas were at zero, and the zero-quota hiring of 
women, minorities or any nonwhite male was rigidly enforced, by 
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culture, social advantage, guns and nightsticks. Liberals are too be- 
fuddled to point this out. 

Taking on self-adhesive labels for social purposes was an act of determi- 
nation at first, but the time for its utility has passed. It's time now not to 
say this or that aspect of myself holds me back from "fitting in" because 
there is no "in" to fit into, there never was. A few people were born into 
it, but even they didn't "fit" into it. Much was made about Lincoln 
studying by firelight (what other light was there?) but where is the 
presidential candidate who carried water to flush her toilet in the 
riot-tom ghetto? What does Newt Gingrich owe you that you wear a label 
on your forehead claiming one or another trendy psychosocial ill. The 
way 1 look at it, if Rush Limbaugh is straight, and Bob Dole is sane, and 
Newt Gingrich is smart, Tm proud to be queer, crazy and stupid, and fuck 
'em all. 

It takes an act of will to break the self-adhesive labels, to stand up and say 
this is who 1 am, lumps and all and 1 can move and be myself. Really. And 
I'm not trying to sound like some new-agey self-affirming difference- 
smoothing huckster, either, because it's not the differences 1 want to 
smooth over at all. 

It's easy to say the unexamined life isn't worth living, and usually when 
1 think of that phrase 1 think of people in Bellevue or Kirkland leasing a 
new luxury car every couple years or setting up their home theaters 
without thinking of the ecological or social impact, the ethics of their 
choices. But 1 also think the inactive life is not worth examining, that we 
are over-intellected with our therapy and self-help books and endless 
talking about problems and Tm hysterical and Tm this and Tm that. 
What am 1 anyway? Tm not even going to try to relativize your problems 
by pointing out that if you have hot and cold running drinkable tap water 
in your home you're better off than most of the rest of the world. It's the 
cage of my own making that I've crawled out of, and that you can too. 

Because the limiting effect of these self-adhesive labels is that they are 
meant to normalize, to help us assimilate. Tm bipolar and need meds to 
overcome it. No! 1 live more than most, and cannot be contained by the 
narrow bands of society. Cherish and encourage the differences and 
eccentricities! Do not waste your time with worries of practicality or 
utility. The most active and expansive societies are profligate, excessive, 
going full throttle. Butterflies don't break their cocoon through intellec- 
tion, and chicks don't break their shells by thinking about it. 

— Luke McGuff 
from Project Z #2, an irregular personalzine 
from Luke McGuff, P.O. Box, 31848, Seattle, WA 98103-1848 
Available for trade, letter of comment or $1 /issue. 
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I What is creative in one context isn't necessarily in another. And vice versa. From 
the perspective of a world beyond market economics, the most creative entrepre- 
• neur merely reproduces capitalist relations. Conversely, the most unimaginative 
fellow you know has made his life within the conditions given him and is like no 
other in his particularity. 



The word "creativity" entered the English language in the 19th century and 
comes to us as one of the products and producers of the Modern Age. Initially 
linked to the Arts, it would expand — and transform — into a number of fields. 
Initially seen as signifying a human faculty that was inherently good, it would 


also be used for the worst of crimes. 


3 Critiques have been made of the exaltation of creativity for its own sake. As 
insightful as those critiques often are — implicating, among other things, both 
• commodity production and the myth of progress — they often overlook a simple 
truth: namely, that creativity isn't exalted for its own sake. Or, better put, that 
while it may be in name, what is actually exalted is creativity that proceeds along certain 
lines and is geared towards certain ends. 
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4 X, pained over the deadening conditions on the line, fights for more creative 
involvement on the part of the workers. Y, noting worker unrest and a downturn 
• in production, agrees. Z, a Marxist, sees this as but a ploy to get the workers to buy 
into their exploitation. What he wants isn't creative involvement in labor's 
chains, but an end to the chains themselves; in short an end to wage labor. Or, conversely, 
the creation of a classless world. 

In 1965, Marcel Duchamp wrote an article stating that every work of art had two 
creators: the artist and the spectator. 

Today, given developments in both the sciences and philosophy, we could 
this to say that not only is every act fundamentally creative, but so is every 
interpretation of an act. This could be shown to be true on a physiological as well as cultural 
level. 

This view, it might be noted, doesn't reduce one level of creativity to another, nor one type 
to another type. Nor does it reduce the conceptualization of reality to a matter of subjective 
whim. It does, however, point to the different ways in which the creative process could be 
said to occur including in the interplay between subject and object in reality's apprehension. 

5 Zhadanov, Stalin's commissar of culture, reduced art to a few crusty maxims. He 
also denounced art that ran contrary to his views as not being art. In the process, 
^ he not only mystified the multifaceted nature of art but the real class struggle in 
its midst. 


5 . 

expand 


Andy Warhol, no less than Laughing Elk, worked in relation to his cultural traditions. The 
difference between those traditions (as well as their respective economic systems) is 
precisely the point. ... To promote or repress creativity as a measurable faculty is different 
from the promotion or repression of creativity's particular content and/or use. . . . The 
relations of production influence art but are not the sole determinants. Such scenarios not 
only negate the complexity of the objective field but the different dimensions of the creator 

herself On the one hand, different processes have their own particularity. On the other 

hand, they interact and can effect each other. A work of art, for instance, can effect the way 
we see/structure/experience the world. Conversely, the way we see/structure/experience 
the world will effect not only our response to that work of art but any art we ourselves might 
make. . . . 


— Richard Olsen 
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Mazzy Star 
Video Meditation 


Joshua trees are crutches for the big 
sky. 

The sky needs more support all the 
time. 

It stretches a little further 
with each passing second, 
thinner and more ultraviolet 
to the ridge of burnt brown hills 
where a mile long Southern Pacific 
freight train 

drags itself along the horizon, 
a lonely Jurassic rattlesnake 
in search of enterprise 
as much a part of nature as the 
tracks, 

narrow mineral formations 
on the scale of geological time. 

I'm in love with Hope Sandoval, 
the singer with high cheek bones 
and almond shaped brown eyes 
— the girlfriend 1 never had 
in grainy hand-held dreams 
behind a dirty windshield. 

We drive, splashing through ripples 
of silver heat mirages 
on the highway to Las Vegas. 

Hours pass counted by towering 
dust devils, 

the interrupted flight of misguided 
locust, 

white datura flowers on miserable 
vines. 

Too many radio stations evaporate 
into windswept distortion polkas 
to blend with the engine noise 
before ending with our complaints. 
Dwindling tumble weeds 
of dull gold snapping branches, 
roll and slam into fences along the 
road. 

The whole day feels like morning. 


We park behind a crushed horse 
shelter 

where the gravel is full in all direc- 
tions 

of shot up artifacts 
and scattered rotten barbed wire 
clogged with faded candy wrappers 
— everything heavy or tender 
enough 

not to blow away, 

and we make love on the backseat 

as winds batter the car. 

1 see how slender and fragile 

we appear in sunlight 

under a slow settling blanket of 

dust. 

Hope's right hand squeezes 
the door handle above her head; 
her thin knee bounces 
above our empty burrito bags 
as her foot comes to rest 
gently behind my thigh; 
and her left hand presses 
my face to her lips. 

Now that I'm not alone, 
will my stomach ulcer heal? 

Will Hope ever learn to eat enough? 

She and 1 recline, stuck to the vinyl. 
We count all the mistakes we've 
made, 

laugh, and surmise 

how many miles a wrong turn goes. 

We wonder at what time 

does too late begin, 

and with each moment, 

our philosophy grows more simple. 

— Wayne Dean Parkinson 
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in Wole Soyinka's 
Death and the Kinfi Horseman 

Preface 

The editor of Komotion International asked me to 
situate my critique of a contemporary Nigerian play in a 
broader context. In other words, why might this be of 
interest to Komotion readers? "Postcoloniality" is a cur- 
rent topic of debate in the academy which intersects with 
public discourses of identity, difference, and 
multiculturalism. I believe it is imperative that we be 
concerned with more complicated constructions of iden- 
tity than essentialized categories such as race or gender. 
Recently, the manipulation of these notions by reaction- 
ary forces has gained momentum. A classic case was the 
senate confirmation of Clarence Thomas, in which the 
issue of race and promoting a black man to the Supreme 
Court was used to mask an agenda that is likely to do 
incredible damage to the social and material position of 
the black masses (also the poor and women of all 
ethnicities). The Thomas case illustrates that blackness is 
not a singular marker but often a cluster of significations 
such as 'lower or working class background', 'democrat', 
etc. Thomas himself pointed this out, as he questioned 
why — simply because he is black — people would 
assume he had a liberal agenda. . . . 

This situation relates to postcolonial issues in several 
ways. In American universities postcolonial scholars 
often become 'the voice' of a people (whether they 
position themselves this way or not). But as the title of 
one article questions; "How Native is the Native Anthro- 
pologist?" Or, how 'post' is 'post', when former colonies 
continue to employ European systems of education and 
forms of government, are influenced by multinational 
corporations, tied to a global market, etc. How might 
particular constructions of cultural identity elide other 
axes of difference in this context? Furthermore, how are 
neocolonial discourses complicit in global structures of 
power? Spivak suggests that: "Neocolonialism is fabricat- 
ing its allies by proposing a share of the center in a 
seemingly new way (not a rupture but a displacement): 
disciplinary support for the conviction of authentic 
marginality by the (aspiring) elite. " These are a few of the 
issues raised by postcolonial scholarship and literature. 

Before moving on to the critique, I will provide a 
brief synopsis of the play which, of course, is no substi- 



tute for reading it, particularly as Soyinka's dialogue and 
masterful manipulation of images contributed to his 
receiving the Noble Prize for Literature in 1986. Death 
and the King's Horseman is a tragedy, in what some critics 
describe as a Shakespearean style adapted to traditional 
Yoruba culture. The play centers on the King's Horse- 
man, Elesin, who is obligated in Yoruba custom to follow 
the King's death with his own ritual suicide, but he fails 
to do this with tragic consequences. On the eve of his 
death Elesin dallies, as he desires to remain among the 
living a bit longer and spend the night with a new bride 
before departing by dawn. Eventually Elesin is ready and 
begins a trance-dance to the sound of drumming that 
will help carry him to the other side. The scene cuts to a 
Masque dance at a British colonial residency nearby. The 
British District Officer, Simon Pilkings, has heard about 
what is occurring and dispatches soldiers to save Elesin. 
Meanwhile, Elesin's son Olunde has returned from the 
university in England to pay his last respects to his father 
as is Yoruba custom. But Pilkings' men have stopped 
Elesin, chained and jailed him for his 'own protection', 
thus interrupting a ceremony that symbolizes self-sacri- 
fice for the greater good of society. lyaloja, "mother” of 
the marketplace, arrives and expresses her sense of be- 
trayal and rage at Elesin, while a group of market women 
slowly approach, chanting and bearing a longish object. 
The object is placed on the ground and lyaloja removes 
the covering, revealing the body of Olunde who has 
killed himself in his father's place to reestablish the 
honor of his household and community. Horrified, Elesin 
throws the chain around his neck and strangles himself 
before Pilkings can stop him. 
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Death and the King's Horseman is a powerful state- 
ment against the legacy of colonialism for the Yoruba. 
Written in 1975, it calls into question issues of political, 
cultural, and psychological autonomy in post-colonial 
Nigeria as well as addressing the notion of an "African" 
identity (Appiah 1992). But in constructing an "African 
essence," Soyinka foregrounds an African/Western du- 
ality which elides internal stratification by class and 
gender and, I argue, serves the interests of an emergent, 
indigenous, national bourgeoisie. As is common in 
much nationalist rhetoric, the essential or national 
identity itself is constructed through a gendered dis- 
course which reifies the value of certain male attributes 
while reinforcing female roles through the symbolism 
of woman as 'mother of the nation'. In considering the 
issue of audience and what Death and the King's Horse- 
man may mean to a Western audience, I also suggest 
oppositional readings of the play, particularly as a cri- 
tique of the colonial project and its ideological supports. 

Both Katrack's and Soyinka's theoretical writings 
center on DKH as a "drama of essence" which asserts its 
distinction from a Western notion of essence through 
an emphasis on the social, not the individual. Soyinka 
"redefines" tragedy toward societal good as the 
protagonist's death strengthens the "life-blood" of the 
community. The play is based on a historical incident 
which is refigured in terms of Yoruba mythology and 
the "African world view," in which the world of the 
living, the ancestors and the unborn coexist. The drama- 
tization of Yoruba tragedy, for Soyinka, is based on the 
idea of transition or the Fourth Stage, most emblematic 
of the Yoruba god Ogun as the "creative urge and 
instinct." Ogun symbolizes the "essential struggle" of 
life — of disintegration and rejuvenation — which is 
vital to the welfare of the community and positive social 
change. 

In his theoretical writings Soyinka downplays the 
importance of colonialism in DKH. While this seems 
odd at first, it highlights his central purpose in con- 
structing a universal "Yoruba psyche" or "African meta- 
physical solidarity" (Appiah 1992: 82). However, a para- 
dox exists in that identities are constructed through 
oppositions or through mutually constituting the Other, 
and in this regard Soyinka's own definition of Africanness 
is, ironically, bound to the construction of a Western 
identity. Soyinka's focus on this binarism of Western/ 
African identity is both central to the play and serves the 
interests of national elites through erasing any other 
axis of difference. (Interestingly, his depiction of "cul- 
ture" as a homogenous whole, is precisely what pre- 
1970's Western anthropology has been criticized for by 
feminists, Marxists and black cultural critics who stress 
the need to address internal differentiation and conflict.) 


Jeyifo's critique of Soyinka centers on the elision of 
class and the argument that the "abstract" artistic qual- 
ity of the drama serves the interests of a national elite. 
In the Truthful Lie, Jeyifo shatters the mythical image of 
Nigerian society as egalitarian through recalling the 
"increasing restiveness of the vast, seething urban un- 
employed sub-proletariat" (1985:88). Positioning Draf/i 
and the King's Horseman in historical context, he con- 
trasts the political interests and objectives of drama in 
pre- and post-colonial Nigeria. His writings on Yoruba 
Traveling Theater, particularly in the period of 1946 - 
1960, connect the populism of this "common man's 
theater" with the fight against colonial rule which 
embraced "all classes and social strata." He contrasts this 
earlier tradition with the "literary theater" of post- 
colonial Nigeria which is part of a high art tradition that 
is distanced from the average person. Jeyifo suggests this 
form of drama serves to naturalize social inequality 
through drawing on myth and a reconstructed past as 
"the play provides a metaphysical rationalization (which) 
rests on the patriarchal, feudalist code of the ancient 
Oyo Kingdom, a code built on class entrenchment and 
class consolidation." In summary, "in the process of 
polarizing the conflict of Death and the King's Horseman 
between an alien, and an indigenous African world 
view, Soyinka has suppressed the real, objective differ- 
ences between conflicting groups and classes within the 
indigenous system" (Jeyifo 1985: 35). I look at examples 
of this construction of an African/Western binarism in 
the play and how Soyinka employs the idea of corrup- 
tion or pollution of Yoruba traditions through Western 
influence. In demonstrating the gendering of this pollu- 
tion, I draw on contemporary analytic frameworks that 
stress the need to theorize how gender and class articu- 
late in the construction of a nationalist discourse. 

The corruption of Yoruba identity through Western 
influence is synonymous with emasculation in the play. 
DKH constructs three levels of this process in the figures 
of Elesin, Amusa and Joseph (religion and class articu- 
late here as well). Elesin, as the protagonist, is the agent 
of change and symbolizes societal rejuvenation through 
his duty in Yoruba custom to follow the king's death 
with his own. His failure in his role is attributed to the 
influence of the colonial presence which is also figured 
as personal "weakness." Numerous lines in the play 
emphasize this point, but the most exemplary moment 
occurs in scene five between Elesin and Simon Pilkings, 
the District Office and symbol of the colonial enterprise 
(and then between Elesin and lyaloja). Enacting the 
dialogue between jail cell bars heightens the polariza- 
tion of identities, as Elesin refuses to name Pilkings 
except as "white man," "white one," "the white ghost," 
and "ghostly one." Recalling the history of the colonial 
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situation Elesin asks "Did you plan it all beforehand?" 
(63) 

But this "pollution" takes the form of a weakened, 
emasculated state which in a subtle way is blamed on 
women as a sign of pleasure and corporeality (his young 
bride), while lyaloja is figured as a strong (more mascu- 
line) character who symbolizes the continuity of the 
Yoruba tradition. Gazing on his new wife from his jail 
cell, Elesin states "my weakness came not merely from 
the abomination of the white man who came violently 
into my fading presence, there was also a weight of 
longing on my earth-held limbs. I would have shaken it 
off, already my foot had begun to lift but then, the white 
ghost entered and all was defiled." (65) This corporeal 
weakness also occurs at the beginning of the play through 
Elesin's recounting of the story of the Not-I bird and the 
avoidance of the calling of death. The last scene with 
lyaloja is also prefigured by her first line in the play. 
When Elesin says "What a thing this is, that even those 
We call immortal Should fear to die," lyaloja questions 
him "But you, husband of multitudes?" Then joined by 
the women, the gatekeepers of culture, they all ask if he 
will not delay in his duty. But, lest these women seem too 
powerful, Elesin tricks them into thinking he is angry 
and all the women kneel in forgiveness before he reveals 
the joke. His dialogue with lyaloja in scene five also 
conjoins images of emasculation and weakness of will 
with the corrupting influence of the West. lyaloja ac- 
cuses Elesin of only fighting "with words," hardly the 
image of a warrior, to which he responds that his "powers 
deserted him," while claiming that the "alien hand 
pollutes the source of will. " Towards the end of this scene 
lyaloja refers to Elesin as "our son," stripping him of his 
identity as a man. Finally, Elesin is "the man whose 
weakened understanding holds us in bondage. ..." (71). 

While Elesin goes through a process of emasculation 
(in which he begins as a strong masculine figure), Amusa 
and Joseph represent archetypes in descending order of 
the emasculation brought on by Western influence. 
Class, religion and distance from Yoruba culture figure 
prominently here. Amusa has the position of sergeant, is 
a Muslim, but is still effected by Yoruba custom as 
demonstrated through his fear of the Egungun costumes 
worn by the Pilkings' at the masquerade. Joseph is merely 
a servant, a houseboy (literally situated in a female 
space), and a Christian. He is the most defeated character 
in the play, who can only parrot the speech of the 
Pilkings and answer "yes" and "no master." (As if to 
suggest Joseph possesses some culture and redeemability, 
however, he explains the meaning of the Yoruba prac- 
tices and drumming to the Pilkings.) While Joseph is 
nearly a non-person, Amusa is ridiculed precisely through 
the language of sexuality. In scene three, when Amusa 


tries to arrest Elesin he is taunted by the women, who 
make fun of his shorts as a symbol of the colonial 
enterprise, which have "nothing" underneath. A single 
sentence graphically brings together the West and the 
discourse of emasculation: "Official business you white 
man's eunuch?" (34) Later, the "girls" literally wrest 
away Amusa's baton (a phallic symbol?) and threaten to 
beat him before he retreats. 

The one person who is influenced by the West but 
not corrupted by it is Elesin's son Olunde. Though 
Olunde dies tragically (because of the failings of weaker 
men), he maintains his own dignity through his sacrifice 
to 'the social' and maintenance of Yoruba tradition. 
Essentially, Soyinka is identifying the role of the intellec- 
tual in contemporary Nigeria. This construction of iden- 
tity through Olunde supports Soyinka's own position 
and that of an educated elite who are the only ones 
capable of both retaining their cultural heritage and 
doing battle, through "words," with the West. Before 
detailing Olunde's role in DKH, I suggest the main charac- 
ters can be represented by the following schematic: 


Western African 

(sterility) (fecundity) 

male female male female 

Simon Jane Olunde Elesin lyaloja 

girls, women 


This chart shows how female subordination within 
Western and African categories articulates with more 
nuanced notions of identity. I will come back to the 
position of African women in this chart, but for now, I 
suggest that this positioning is what makes dialogue 
possible between Jane and Olunde, whereas it is lessened 
with the distance between Elesin and Simon, and Simon 
and lyaloja are operating in two very different worlds 
and systems of power. This chart also corresponds to the 
paradox in the play of the position of African men as 
closer to the West (through their superior position in 
society, creativity and intellect as symbolized by the 
gods), while positioning women as the 'most' African 
(through traditional roles). 

Olunde's dialogue with Jane in scene four speaks 
most directly to a Western audience by employing rea- 
soned argument (while maintaining a more militant 
stance through Elesin and lyaloja). Not only are their 
social positions closer together, but their dress at this 
moment is reversed, as Olunde wears a "sober western 
suit" and Jane wears the Egungun costume. (49) Olunde 
also says he finds Jane "somewhat more understanding 
than your husband" (and Jane distances herself from the 
most disastrous aspects of the colonizing mission when 
she says "I didn't initiate this" later in the play). In this 
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scene Olunde tries to demonstrate the parallels between 
the self-sacrifice of a British ship’s captain in the context 
of war, with his father's self-sacrifice for the benefit of 
society and cultural continuity. In attempting a cultural 
translation, Olunde describes the captain's death as 
" . . . inspiring. It is an affirmative commentary on life." 
(51) He also tries to draw parallels between Jane's con- 
struction of Yoruba custom as "barbaric" and the feudal 
retentions of the British monarchy, which are ulti- 
mately the imagined constructions of "civilization" and 
"primitivism." Still based on the binarism of Western 
and African culture, Olunde's speech emphasizes the 
possibility of autonomy through an understanding of 
cultural relativism; a model which is useful to national- 
ism because it is predicated on the presumption of 
culture as singular and bounded, eliding both large- 
scale economic and historical influences, and internal 
social divisions. 

Feminist critiques of the gendering of nationalist 
and colonialist discourse suggest that white women in 
the colonies occupied a space in between white men and 
the racial Other; that motherhood is at the core of 
empire building; and that in colonial hierarchies women 
are used as markers through which men negotiate power 
(Staler 1991; Sedgwick 1985). I have discussed how 
some of these ideas operate in Death and the King's 
Horseman and will further elaborate. Jane's intermediate 
position makes a dialogue with Olunde possible, but 
this space of communication is policed by the Aid-De- 
Camp who rushes in and, seemingly to protect Jane, 
threatens Olunde and calls him an "impudent nigger." 
While the Pilkings' are constructed as sterile, the African 
women are the site of corporeality and fecundity. The 
women in the market are linked to physical sustenance; 
they sanction and protect Elesin's marriage and he 
addresses them as "you mothers of beautiful brides"; 
lyaloja provides the bride; the women are positioned as 
closest to the Yoruba heritage through singing songs in 
Yoruba; and they complete the ritual action at the end 
of the play. While men are the active agents in the 
drama, but also a site of pollution, women occupy a 
static but steadfast position as the site of culture. 
(Soyinka's discussion of Ogun and Obatala in "The 
Fourth Stage" mirrors this gendering. Besides represent- 
ing tragic action itself, Ogun represents the creative 
urge, elemental life energy, while Obatala's "serene 
womb" is the placid essence of creation. Obatala is 
purity, uncomplaining, redemptive, a god of creation 
"but not of creativity!"). For Elesin, his new bride was 
the "abyss across which my body must be drawn" — the 
pivot which defines his journey. When Sergeant Amusa 
and his men attempt to penetrate the crowd of women 
shielding Elesin and bride "the women take a deter- 


mined stand and block all further progress." While both 
the women and girls are positioned as strong characters, 
the women (i.e. mothers) are not as aggressive as the 
girls. The girls, who are not yet mothers, display more 
male attributes including claiming Amusa's baton and 
threatening him. In other words, they challenge him 
with the same male-identified symbol of power. 

My reading of Death and the King's Horseman has 
centered on its role as a nationalist discourse defined 
through gender, but it is necessary to consider its oppo- 
sitional elements. While the play may serve a funda- 
mentally reactionary role in the national context. In an 
international context it represents a powerful statement 
against the colonial project and its racist ideologies, and 
the lack of autonomy in the post-colonial context. 
Without going into great detail, one of the most power- 
ful devices in the play is the linking of the "civilizing 
mission" to physical domination. The strongest ideo- 
logical underpinning of colonialism is its "progressive" 
character, through constructing the West and Chris- 
tianity as 'savior'. Pilkings enacts this ideology in the 
play as he intends to "save" Elesin from the "barbarism" 
of his own culture. In so doing, Pilkings uses the same 
irons and jail cell from the days of slavery, which reveals 
mental slavery (or colonization of the mind) to be part 
of the same strategy as coercive violence. Olunde's 
dialogue with Jane also reveals the hypocrisy of con- 
structing war and mass destruction as part of civiliza- 
tion, while 'ethnic' violence is primitive (a representa- 
tion that is quite alive today). And the fact that Olunde 
is still called "nigger" even though he is the very image 
of conformity to a Western ideal, speaks to the persis- 
tence and depth of racism in the West. 

While Jeyifo emphasizes Soyinka's language-use as 
something that distances him from the Yoruba people, 
Gotrick and Appiah suggest that the use of English is the 
only strategy through which he can speak with other 
Africans and against the West in a manner that will be 
heard. Even so, this situation is paradoxical and offers no 
simple solution (and I would not glorify the English 
language as helping to foster a new national identity as 
Richards does). Appiah also suggests a distinction be- 
tween the performance of Death and the King's Horseman 
and its readership, which is "largely not African." Ulti- 
mately, the play serves a purpose much like Fanon's, The 
Wretched of the Earth, as a passionate indictment of 
colonialism on political and psychological grounds, but 
at the same time constructing a nationalist discourse on 
the "abyss" that is woman. 

— Robin Balliger 
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All I know for certain 

is that when I woke up this morning 

it was like a big dance scene from an old movie 

amputated legs tap dancing 

in perfect choreography 

when 1 woke up this morning, 

beside a corpse swarming with butterflies 

1 put some exotic birds in my hair 

and started walking the road to Paradise 

all greased with guts and nightmares, 

And I met three angels with silver feathers 
and long black tongues making curlicue designs in 
the air 

when I woke up this morning and started walking 
the road to Paradise 

in the cathedral of hope a choir of slit throats 
was singing, and 1 saw bloated corpses rise 
in synchronized swimming formation 
up from the lake bottom 
and blessings spewed out of the heavens 
while paper cups stretched to catch them 
as 1 went walking the road to Paradise 
wings came ripping through my spine 
and the stars turned inside out above 
angels eating the entrails of what 1 was 
Then with love's arms around my neck 
1 sank to the floor of the sea 
and watched certainties drown 
in perfect choreography 
They're tap dancing inside of me 
everyday; and everyday I'm walking the road to 
Paradise 

and every night 1 swim out into space 
and dream 
like a 
satellite 


— Delta O'Hare 
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Editor's Note: Discovered in the belongings of a one Marga- 
ret Harkness was this letter from Friedrich Engels. Hand- 
writing experts and specialists in the origins of paper stock 
have verified its authenticity. Hitherto unknown by even the 
most diligent scholars, Komotion is proud to present to its 
readers this extraordinary find. Even those not previously 
impressed with Marx and Engels' prophetic work may be 
astonished by the truly prescient nature of the remarks 
contained in this missive. Our thanks to Andrew Goodwin 
for smuggling a copy out of the archives for publication. 

Dear Miss Harkness, 

It has come to my attention that a certain Marxman is 
now invoking the ideas of our good friend and comrade 
Karl Marx. Indeed, both Marx and I were astonished to 
find ourselves credited as "inspirations" for their debut 
recording. On 33 Revolutions per Minute, produced by 
the international capitalist cartel known as A&M 
Records, this group of Irish youngsters uses rap music 
and political sloganeering in a manner that reminds us 
of Gang of Four, Consolidated, and Test Department. 
There can be no doubt that Marxman are talented in 
their use of melody and rhythm. When I discussed this 
music with Marx himself he was much distracted, not 
so much by his frantic burrowings in the British Mu- 
seum but by the task of reading Shakespeare aloud with 
his daughters each evening. However, he wrenched 
himself away from a discussion of Shakespeare's history 
plays long enough to give some consideration to 
Marxman's new single "All About Eve," and granted 
that indeed this young group may have some signifi- 
cant musical merit. 

As you know, I have written on the question of women 
(see my book The Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State), and while "All About Eve" takes a some- 
what more liberal and less materialist view of the 
condition of women than it should, we nonetheless 
find ourselves in some agreement with Marxman here. 
Women should, and no doubt one day will, achieve full 
social and political equality. In the meantime, how- 
ever, there is a class struggle to be waged; neither Marx 


nor myself is prepared at this juncture to bestow sec- 
ondary status on questions of class, as Marxman do 
more than once on 33 Revolutions per Minute. 

I must confess, despite these misgivings, that I find 
myself more attracted to this music than my dear friend 
Marx, who so notoriously refuses to be governed by his 
feelings. Its primitive Africanness embodies a sophisti- 
cation that, if I did not know better, might lead me to 
conclude that precapitalist cultures are able to make an 
aesthetic leap from what Marx has termed the "child- 
hood" of human history (in his discussion of Greek art) 
to the more advanced forms of conciousness of the 
industrial era. Of course, this notion is preposterous. 
Nonetheless I have from time to time broken off from 
my duties in my father's factory to listen to it and find 
it to be at least stimulating if not enlightening. On 
playing one or two songs to the workers here I find that 
they too become excited and in some cases are almost 
transported by its power. "Do You Crave Mystique" and 
"Ship Ahoy" (featuring Irish activist Sinead O'Connor) 
are outstanding pieces that suggest there may be some 
future in this sound if Marxman can abandon their 
juvnenile notions that we inhabit a revolutionary mo- 
ment and that they speak as representatives for the 
masses. 

Why does Marxman's political analysis remain so crude 
and theoretically underdeveloped? The root of this 
defect lies in their misunderstanding some of the ideas 
proposed by Marx and myself. Even a casual reading of 
the work that effected our "break" with the "Young 
Hegelians" (I speak, naturally, of the German Ideology) 
would enable Marxman to transcend their chief failing, 
which is to settle for liberal, nationalist, and even 
anarchist pronouncements. Their discussion of the 
dialectic (on "Demented") is a typical example: "Phrase 
the dialectic/Dialectic phrase/Guard against the 
doublespeak/Like a verbal maze. " This critique of Hegel's 
prose is convincing as far as it goes; but it fails to grasp 
the essential point of historical materialism which 
views Hegel's idealism as moment that can be tran- 
scended, dialectically, first in philosophy and then in 
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human history. In that respect Marx and I are in 
agreement that Gang of Four (who are based in Leeds 
just few miles from my father's factory in Manchester) 
have understood our ideas more fully than any other 
pop combo. I trust you are familiar with their savage 
assault on bourgeois values, Miss Harkness. 


ment to aesthetic realism for this sloganeering, de- 
spite the presence of some enchanting rhymes and 
metaphorical allusions. I remind you of Marx's own 
words on this subject, when he rebuked Ferdinand 
Lassalle for "transforming individuals into mere speak- 
ing tubes of the spirit of the time." 


The song "Sad Affair" of course demonstrates the limits 
of Marxman's political understanding, bound up as it is 
in a critique of English imperialism in Ireland that fails 
to consider the essential class character of colonialism. 
(This did not prevent the British ruling class, through 
the organ of the BBC, from banning the song, thus 
demonstrating the retarded nature of bourgeois politi- 
cal understanding on these islands.) Marxman's involve- 
ment with bourgeois-nationalist leader Gerry Adams (of 
Sinn Fein) is of course a great disappointment to us. 

Unfortunately, as you have not doubt guessed, the form 
of Marxman's music is ultimately quite unacceptable to 
Marx and myself. We have written from time to time on 
the development of "tendency" literature (Tendenz- 
drama) which I referred to in a recent correspondence as 
that art that seeks an explicitly political function. We 
are opposed to this strategy and have repeatedly stated 
that we regard realism, regardless of the intent of the 
author, to be a more adequate mode of aesthetic expres- 
sion. (It is for this very reason that Marx and I prefer to 
listen to Nirvana, the Pet Shop Boys, and Public Enemy, 
where the truthful reproduction of typical characters 
under typical circumstances transcends even the most 
reactionary of political expressions, such as the des- 
potic, anti-Semitic, and tyrannical fantasies sometimes 
embraced by the latter combo.) Our critique of Tendenz- 
drama can be extended to Marxman's use of political 
slogans and so forth. There is little room in our commit- 


I am sorely tempted to overlook the political limita- 
tions of Marxman's music in favor of its driving beat 
and exquisite sense of melody, although I am afraid 
that Marx would never hear me out. In any case, there 
is a more serious problem, one that we urge members 
of our great movement to address with the utmost 
seriousness. The anarchist Proudhon said that all 
property is theft, but this is, as we know, a mere 
bourgeois indulgence typical of the infantile "leftist" 
tendencies that pollute the tributaries of syndicalism, 
mutualism, and the rest. Intellectual property is a 
commodity in the marketplace. Miss Harkness, and 
workers' parties and communist cadres cannot afford 
to sit idly by while international capitalists exploit 
their labor. Accordingly, the agents working on our 
behalf. Manifesto Incorporated, will shortly serve writs 
on Marxman and A&M Records for infringement of 
copyright. I refer, amongst other examples, to the use 
of the lyric "Marx the man" on the opening cut of 33 
Revolutions per Minute. 

Previous philosophers have only syncopated the world. 
Miss Harkness. The point, however, is to rearrange it, 
preferably for multiformat exploitation of every con- 
ceivable kind. 

Sincerely, 

Friedrich Engels 
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CREATION MYTH 


[Editor's Note: This piece was originally commissioned for 
a forthcoming book on creativity. Artists of various disci- 
plines were asked to contribute their views and experiences 
of the creative process as well as the social context in which 
it takes place. It appears here as partofKomotion's ongoing 
exploration of this theme.] 

The most terrifying thing was the noise. The roaring, 
squealing, grinding noise of scrap iron being brought 
dockside by a locomotive, lifted out of the railcars by 
giant magnets and then dropped from a height of a 
hundred feet or so down into the hold of a ship. The 
cranes were framed against the night sky by blazing 
lights that helped the operators see their targets. The 
ship was a huge, hulking blackness, deeper than the 
blackness of the night, dotted by lights on its gang- 
way, fo'castle, prow, stern and various points amid- 
ships where stevedores needed to see to avoid being 
crushed by flying metal. Lights on forklifts, helmets, 
in men's hands darted about the dock like fireflies as 
the workers made their way through the maze of 
tracks, steel cable, racing machines and other men. No 
one could hear a word unless it was shouted directly 
into an ear and signals were given by periodic blasts 
from horns, sirens and waving hands. This is where 
my father worked. This is where we'd come to visit 
him because he worked whenever there was scrap to 
ship, sometimes weeks on end in those days. We rarely 
saw him, otherwise. 

It always struck me how jovial and easygoing all the 
men were. Laughing, patting me on the head with 
their big, meaty workers' hands. Me clinging to my 
mother or father, scared out of my wits and these guys 
acting like hell was perfectly fine. None of them acted 
like it was strange when my father would insist on 
leading us two hundred feet up narrow, steel ladders 
to the tiny, glass enclosed cab of the crane to meet the 
operator and show us what the dock looked like from 
up there. Maybe he thought it was a thrill for us. 
Maybe he was just proud of his family. 


The irony didn't entirely escape my adolescent mind 
when my father forbade and then grudgingly ac- 
cepted my first guitar insisting I would just make a lot 
of noise! That racket that all the other kids were 
listening to. Which 1 promptly did. And I practiced in 
the basement. And I woke him up when I forgot that 
he was home trying to sleep days because he worked 
nights. And he would storm down the stairs and 
literally chase me and my friends out into the street 
throwing slippers and curses as we fled. 

Then we kept on running. Away from those docks. 
Away from all the dead-end jobs our parents did. We 
ran from the draft. We ran from school. We ran from 
anything that symbolized the authority that was 
telling us it was wrong to en j oy living. And we ran into 
the embrace of the great angel who'd swept down 
among us on an electric storm. The Pied Piper who 
promised nothing but offered everything, beckoning 
us all to "Partake! Partake! This is life! This is music!" 

Now there were heroes. Now there were codes. Now 
there was right and wrong. The drugs. The sex. The 
adventure. A way to live another way right now. And 
standing in a field, surrounded by thousands we 
bathed in the waves of glorious sound because at the 
center of all the turmoil, all the wildness was music. 
That was the power. That was the magical essence that 
gave meaning to everything. 

I dove into these waters headlong. I have never 
emerged. Playing in a dark, stinking pit of a nightclub, 
bloody feces smeared on the walls of the bathroom, 
one pathetic spotlight with cracked green gel to illu- 
minate the band, trash piled alongside the stage all the 
way out the backdoor into the alley where rats boldly 
ran, there I have seen, I have made the transformation 
only an inspired performance can make. I have walked 
out into filthy, disease-ridden streets where every- 
thing that moves is suspicious and even stillness has 
a claw and I've felt the total exhilaration of a great 
night of music. Who needs faith when you have 
experience! 
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To go from that to the bar in one of the world's fanciest 
hotels to meet the man from the record company who 
wants to sign my band; to sit amongst the potted 
plants, the chandeliers, the walls of redwood hewn by 
robber barons a century ago, the tinkling glasses and 
the tinkling piano nobody listens to, the waiters 
asking me would 1 like a drink and me feeling like I'm 
going to be asked to leave any minute now and, "Holy 
shit!", here he comes . . . my future! Where is the 
music now? I sense this presence as mysterious and 
gripping as god. I don't know what to say that will 
convince him I am worthy. But, for a moment, every- 
thing in the universe seems to depend on this ex- 
change. I have been told that a deal is likely. They 
"really believe" in my music. They're "really behind" 
this band. 

Maybe it's my background. Maybe it's my dire pov- 
erty. But something, somewhere inside makes me 
really despise this man. Something, my pride, my fear, 
I don't know, makes me feel utter contempt for 
whatever it is he's saying, the whole situation he's 
saying it in and the grime that's gradually piling up in 
thicker and thicker layers upon my soul. But I say 
none of this. My manager has warned me to be cool 
and just roll with it. "Don't say anything that would 
give the impression you're a 'problem artist', OK? You 
don't have to do anything you don't believe in. Just 
get past this, take the money and make your album." 
Besides, I'm excited. This is what everyone works for. 
To get signed by a major label. Wow! 

Thousands of hours in our basement. Taking a frag- 
ment of melody. A piece of a groove. Sometimes even 
a set of changes. Jamming endlessly. Listening back to 
the cassettes we make. Picking out the minute or so 
from each rehearsal that actually sound good and 
turning that into a completed composition. Perform- 
ing to our friends at parties. Testing the songs, the 
grooves and each other to see what works and what 
doesn't. We all know when it's right. We just know. 
Smiles break out on faces that scowl for publicity 
shots. Joy fills the room 'til you can taste it. You can 
be high for a week off that energy. I've sat on the 
stoop, hungry and broke, just listening, over and over, 
to sections of tapes we made because it felt so good. All 
the possibilities. How a change in the high-hat pattern 
could give the groove a lift. How an accidental inter- 
play between the guitars was perfect if we repeated it 
as a break. Man, this shit is BAD! Yabbadabbadooza, 
Baby! 


Way down river now. Headed out to the open sea. The 
phone is ringing and everybody wants to be my 
friend. Night after night the crowds get bigger. Every- 
body wants to see the next big thing. The press is 
cranking out the stories. My face is on the cover of 
magazines. I'm reading things I never said attributed 
to me. Lies and distortion are being stated as fact. I'm 
talking to the people at decibel levels high enough to 
drown out a freight train but who's listening? 

I know that many people do. I talk endlessly with 
friends, musicians, anyone who will, about what's 
going on. I hear their enthusiasm, the genuine re- 
spect, even love, for the music. At times I am deeply 
moved by how much what we're playing means to 
people. But this can't stop the sense of foreboding that 
is creeping into the atmosphere. 

As events rush on I steal moments to check back on 
the muse. I work on songs. I fight for time to just jam 
again. To rekindle the spirit and generate new ideas. 
To go back to the source. This is difficult. We're 
working with a producer who has different ways of 
doing things. We want to learn. We want to improve 
our music. But who really knows? Often we spend 
days, weeks even, trying out new arrangements that 
go nowhere. Sometimes the "outside ear" helps us 
hear a better way in a flash. All the time tension 
mounts. Now there is a schedule to keep. And this 
record is forever. It's not a momentary trial like a live 
gig. This is etched in oxide, cast in metal, boxed and 
shipped out to the world. Besides, in the politics of the 
music business we have our moment. This is not on a 
calendar or a clock. It's in the continuum of life and 
culture and commerce and control. Embedded in the 
calluses on my fingertips are traces of the scepter of 
Pharaoh. No man is immortal. But this struggle is. 

The promised land is having a hit. 

With the album in the can, a release date and tour 
scheduled, we play a concert with Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo at Zellerbach Auditorium, among the best 
sounding rooms I've ever heard. We're up, the music 
crackles sharply, clearly, the crowd is excited and the 
warmth of their applause carries us into that place that 
must be heaven 'cause there ain't nothing else I've 
ever felt that I could call holy. We run off the stage 
after it's over and down the stairs to the dressing 
rooms and our manager is waiting for us. I expect him 
to be beaming as he usually does on a night like this. 
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But instead he pulls me out of the crowd of friends, 
roadies and well-wishers and says, "Come here. I've 
got to tell you something." 1 knew it was bad. "1 didn't 
want to tell you this before you went on. 1 hate to tell 
you at all. But you've been dropped. ..." Silence. "I'm 
sorry, man." 

The record hasn't even been released and the label's 
decided to shelve it, put us on the street with nary a 
wave or a fare thee well. Wham, bam, thank you 
ma'am! Tm standing there and 1 hear this sound. It's 
hidden in the din of the crowded, buzzing theater. It 
takes me a moment to sort it out. But then it's 
unmistakable. It's the sound of a plane that's been 
shot down, the crescendoing whine as it plummets, 
trailing flames down to the earth below. It mingles 
with the sound of that scrap iron crashing into the 
hold of the ship in a roaring, screeching crash that 
reverberates around my memory and my present and 
my future all at once; a barbed- wire tangle of time and 
emotion that fiercely grips me as I whisper to myself: 
"Life " 

For those not initiated into the mysteries of the 
Culture Industry it may seem odd that after all that the 
record did come out, we were reinstated, temporarily, 
by the record company, we did tour and ultimately 
garnered much favorable press for what was, in my 
view, a flawed but successful first effort. Not that this 
was a "happy ending." Not at all. It was a tortured, 
tormented series of maneuvers and manipulations 
through which we were driven by economic neces- 
sity, near psychotic anxiety and vain hope. We sur- 
vived both as an artistic unit (we made three more 
albums) and as individuals. 1 continue to write music, 
produce records and work on other creative projects. 
But that's not the point. Indeed, this is not even an 
attempt to be the "whole story". 

My purpose here has been to describe, not define. 
Something as vaporous as creativity defies definition, 
resists quantification and refuses access to those who 
seek to possess it like a Thing. My life has presented me 
with two interconnected problems: to live and to 
transform the world. 1 have found definitions useful 
only insofar as they enable people to act. Participation 
in the creative process is essential to knowing it. Its 
purpose, for me, is to transport the participants to 
another place from which to view and then to re- 
engage with this one. To be moved, as the saying goes. 


My experience has revealed no eternal, universal 
truths. But it has given meaning to words such as 
creative, sacred, life and community. The only con- 
stant has been struggle. For some reason, a poverty of 
means has engendered an abundance of spirit. Music 
has lifted me out of despair, purged me of bitterness 
and filled me with resolve. 1 don't have to believe in 
it. It happens. 

Conversely, what has been revealed to me is the lie. 
Not eternal, not universal, but a large, gaudily fes- 
tooned lie. Which is that the only reliable measure of 
the quality of anything is money. This hoax is per- 
petuated by capitalism for obvious reasons, but its 
ability to fool people is nonetheless undiminished. 1 
have never found any correlation between money and 
the effectiveness of the creative process or its result. 
Do 1 produce a demand for my creative work, in other 
words, do 1 produce marketable commodities? Maybe. 
Do 1 apply my energies to creative work, regardless? 
Certainly. Continuously. Why? Because of the satis- 
faction 1 derive from the process itself and the pleasure 
it brings to others. The marketplace calls this a hobby. 
1 call it my life. 

The implications of this revelation go beyond the 
scope of this piece. But suffice it to say that when 1 get 
ready to perform 1 don't count ducats, 1 count beats 
and FOUR has greater significance in the universe 
than the dollar sign and why that is may not be known 
nor does it have to be to understand how that number 
expressed in a rhythm can lift a body off its backside 
and into a dance of jubilation. Or how, in the desper- 
ate loneliness that engulfs us all from time to time, 1 
have sung a song to no one that, in a very real sense, 
connects me with everyone. Or how a child, encour- 
aged to sing, dance or paint, opens like a flower and 
speaks with the voice of all humanity. And that ain't 
commerce, pal, that is creativity as it lives and breathes. 

Mat Callahan 

December 1994 
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Since Komotion began in mid 1986 until abouttwo years ago 
we operated with very little interference from the authorities. 
A combination of isolated location, low public profde and a 
schedule of events limited to four or five a month (as a rule) 
kept us "out of sight. " That changed when we were first shut 
down by the permits officer at the North Mission Police 
station for not having the proper licenses to operate the kind 
facility we do. 'We were able to dance around the legalities 
and continue by becoming formally non-proft and gaining 
access to some of the privileges that accrue to that status. 
(Nightly beer/wine permits, etc.) Our position in the commu- 
nity was well established and we were vouched for by 
numerous arts and neighborhood groups thus making it less 
"politic" for the cops to clamp down. However, from that 
time on we were visited periodically by the Fire department 
who had been alerted to our activities by the police. For 



Mat Callahan from Wild Bouquet 


almost two years we were able to navigate the murky waters 
of the city's building and safety codes by availing ourselves 
of the general level of incompetence arid disorganization that 
pervades bureaucracy. Nevertheless, the inexorable machine 
that is the state finally arrived in the person of one Lt. 
Armada of the Fire Prevention unit. He, in no uncertain 
terms, made clear that unless structural changes were made 
to the building, it was unsuitable for the uses were making of 
it. A long and arduous process was then undertaken whereby 
we sought the permits to both do the construction and to be 
rezoned for theatrical use. Both of these requests were finally 
and unequivocally denied in February, 1995. 

In a very real sense, this is the end of an era. We will no longer 
be able to get away with the kind of programming upon 
which our notoriety is based. The newz & reviewz contained 
in this and all previous issues of the magazine are a testa- 
ment to the kinds of creative explorations and social interac- 
tions that have fourished within our walls. Thus it is with 
deep regret that we must bring this chapter in our history to 
a close. Exactly what this will mean for Komotion as an 
organization is not yet clear. But this much is certain: we will 
continue. 

Specifically, we will remain in our present location and 
operate the recording studio and rehearsal hall. We will 
sponsor small-scale events including poetry-readings, acous- 
tic and experimental music as well as the occasional dance 
party or fund-raiser. But we are in only the beginning phases 
of an all out search for alternative spaces in which to put on 
the larger, highly publicized shows that have been mainstays 
ofour operation for the last nine years. We are convinced that 
sooner or later we will locate such a space and will be able to 
resume operations as before. 

It is also important to note that we will keep on publishing 
our magazine and monthly calendar. In fact, we plan to 
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intensify our efforts in the areas of recording, writing and 
publishing in an effort to reach an even wider audience than 
we have so far. We welcome submissions of all kinds and 
hope that these developments encourage discussion and 
debate. And don't forget, as the sign says: "Man, that's 
com!" 

July 22 — Q; How many Riot Grrris does it take to 
change a light bulb? A: Doesn't matter, cuz everyone 
knows Riot Grrris can't change anything. . . Like nearly 
all witticisms penned since the Carter administration, 
this crack is either hilarious or bitterly ironic, depend- 
ing on your world view, so shaddup already cuz Excuse 
17 and Heavens to Betsy are playing and I can't hear 
the bass! OK, so there isn't any bass. They seem to be 
going for more of a contralto thing anyway. Two parts 
Velvet Underground, one part Joan Baez, 200 proof 
Olympia angst. Gorin Tucker's lyrics are so real and 
personal they sting like a razor on the back of sopho- 
more thighs. See Jane. See Jane subvert the dominant 
paradigm. Subvert, Jane, subvert! 

August 6 — There's a local independent label round 
these parts called Spirit Records — goods folks they is 
too, so we at 2779 16th Street were more than glad to 
showcase some bands from their corral — yep! As it 
seems with Komotion, we just love to try to figure out 
names or titles for our shows, and for some reason I 
came up with Psychedelicatessen. But hey, it fit! 
Starting off the show were the hallucinatory newcom- 
ers, Nipper, which featured members of Wade and 
Timco. Also, you had the powerfully moody, sonic 
blast that is Plum. They continue to put their sound 
together even better each time I see them, their music 
sounding something like The Wedding Present or Peter 
Murphy. After a two-year hiatus, we were treated to the 
return of Viva Saturn . It was so obvious that these folks 
have played music together for a while, because those 
guitars and the bass and drums were one unit, one 
rockin source that clicked and buzzed and stomped, 
the moderately sized crowd definitely in their spell. 

August 12 — Noise. Noise? Noise! Noise for AIDS! Better 
open the gate, J ef f, sounds like the garbageman's locked 
out of the alley again! Or did someone reroute the 
Embarcadero Freeway over our heads? When elec- 
tronic composer Chris Cobb's in the house, it's defi- 
nitely a boogie-free zone. Joined by Boston's Crank 
Sturgeon, Seattle's Andy Diaz and Sacramento's Con- 
ceptual Music Union, Chris strung together various 
rack mounts and stomp-boxes in an inspired attempt 
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to benefit the Sacramento AIDS Foundation. Better 
luck next time, Chris. The resulting innocuous white 
cloud of static would take hours of steam cleaning to 
dissipate. 

August 13 — Fortunately, hip-house-love mavens 
Friends and Family booked the space the following 
night, so there was plenty of steam to finish the job. 
Ten DJs, two sound systems and one positive vibe. By 
2 A.M., the bright lights and capacity crowd produced 
an intense heat and near-tropical humidity not felt by 
our stone floors since the days of Chumbawamba. 
Boom-shaka-laka-laka boom-shaka-boom, make way, 
give F&F some room! 

Probably in the history of San Francisco's city govern- 
ment, someone probably figured on Food Not Bombs 
going away after a little while. You know, after so much 
struggle and harassment, a group might get discour- 
aged, or tired, or dismantled in one way or another. Not 
so, has said these local soupmongers who continue to 
feed the city's hungry, after having endured many hard 
years. This was their night and their benefit — we were 
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Deborah Pardes at the City of Song Show #1 


just glad to be there to help. August 19 started off with 
two guys and two guitars — The Wankin' Teens, to be 
exact. They were down homey, wacky, plucky and 
strummy! Sunshine is a solo acoustic performer who 
we were treated to for the first time, her songs passion- 
ate and moving. By the time the Bucktooth Varmints 
hit the stage, the place was gettin' packed. This dyke-a- 
billy outfit rocked and howled and kicked out some 
great blues and stomp. By the time they were done, 
nobody wanted to see them leave the sweat-drenched 
stage, including myself. Strawman finished off the 
show and showed us their brand of straightforward and 
straight up-in-yer face punk rock. These guys are really 
sounding tight and this inspired set left no doubt in our 
minds that they are a band to be reckoned with. My 
thanks to all who donated their time and energy to this 
happenin' event! 

September 9 — Ah, the best-laid plans of Mike's and 
Mann's. . .a live recording with some out of town punk 
bands. Sounds good, but who the fuck is Sublime and 


why do people keep calling our office asking for direc- 
tions from, like, Milpitas? That's right, folks — despite 
all those disappointing "showcase" nights we've booked 
over the years, the occasional blockbuster has been 
known to waltz in right under our noses and proceeded 
to blow our minds. The latest in that imperceptible yet 
steady wave of ska-punk-reggae amalgams, these guys 
probe even deeper into uncharted dub, roots and rap 
waters, creating a sound to be taken seriously even 
while rolling on the floor with laughter. This band's 
"play ethic" puts even the Sex Pistols to shame — 
when's the last time you heard of someone forgetting 
to show up for top billing at the Great American Music 
Hall? Yeah, boyyyy. . . 

September 30 — Hmm. . . lessee. . . we seem to have lost 
count here. Who'd we give money to in September? 
Ah, yes. . . Food Not Bombs on September 30. Tilt. 
Swingin' Utters. Wrong Way Right. Beer. Bagels. Two 
paint cans full of lentil stew. Who could ask for any- 
thing more? 

October 1 — Yeah, yeah — rhetorical question. This 
time we had to call in reinforcements from the land 
where the trains don't run no more — Vancouver, 
Canada, to be exact. Insult to Injury sounded the 
belching call of the transcontinental apocalypse and 
showed us some cock piercings. Rhythm Pigs shared a 
people's punk history of the United States, from 
Wounded Knee to Chernobyl to the dear departed 
Farm. Mindslam. . . well, what is it with these drum- 
mers today? Ever since the drought they're dropping 
like snowflakes. Pass the bubblegum and pass on the 
shower. 

October 15 — Okay, I've noticed that "acoustic" nights 
get tagged by some as "the thing we can do tonight 
cause nothing else is happening" sort of deal. Well 
dispense with those thoughts, cause here comes City 
of Song #2. This was the title we gave to this show, 
originating from the idea that San Francisco certainly 
has more than it's share of extremely talented 
songwriters and performers who work within this 
context, and this being our second of such shows. Step 
Story's music drew us in to an intimate setting where 
we were told personal stories. Komotion favorite Lisa 
Palty came back to our stage with a bunch of fresh 
songs, her voice even more powerful than the last time 
we had seen her. Jano Brindisi, having just returned 
from the great(?) Northwest, belted out some great off- 
kilter gems, her lyrics reaching toward the absurd and 
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sardonic. Steven Holland blew us out into the ether 
with guitar playing that one in attendance described as 
"oceanic" and singing that at times reminded me of 
that guy who sings for Dead Can Dance . . . you know 
. . . Pamela Martin opened the show. 

Okay, say you're in a band that's starting to sound 
good, you live in SF, don't make a lot of money at your 
"lousy" day job and it's tough to put anything out on 
vinyl or CD because of the startup costs and all that sort 
of related shit. Well, have no fear cause Broken Rekids 
is here! Showing that the DIY attitude did not die out 
there somewhere along the road, many of the folks 
involved in this local indie label are performers them- 
selves. Tina Age 13 jump started the evening with a 
loud, punky set, complete with a seemingly devoted 
clan that hugged the stage and whirled their heads in 
solidarity. Four Point Star delivered a solid rockin set, 
keeping the straight-ahead punk momentum of the 
evening going until . . . Ovarian Trolley is a trio that 
produces a monstrous cacophony within their songs, 
lyrics spilling out in direct hit waves, the instruments 
buzz-sawing their way into the innermost depths of 
your bone-marrow. Sound like fun? It was. Finishing 
off the night were trance rockers Three Mile Pilot who 
are not local, nor are they a part of the Broken Rekids 
label. This caused annoyance for some who felt that 
this, as well their impending Geffen contract should 
have banned them from this event. Others felt them to 
be a solid touring band who expressed a specific inter- 
est in playing on the Komotion stage. The dialogue on 
the matter continues, as it should. 

Club Freaky ... an idea, an experiment whose time 
had come — the idea being that there should be a place 
where young folks (who might not fit that hetero 
mold) could go to have fun and dance to some happenin' 
grooves. Such was the case at this first of a continuing 
series of freaky nights at Komotion, this particular one 
also being a benefit for the LYFE Mentoring Program. 
We started off the night of October 22 with a video 
screening of the late Marlon Riggs' excellent documen- 
tary Tongues Untied, which focuses on various issues of 
black gay culture. Needless to say, Jesse Helms did not 
make it to our lovely event. After the screening, the 
beats started up, the mix grew, DJs Dutch Boy and 
Junkyard throwin it out. A few folks drifted in, maybe 
danced a little, some drifted out. Well, you know it's 
hard to get the word out sometimes, but it didn't stop 
Komotionite and originator of Club Freaky, Judge, 


from getting on the mike and doing a queer rap 
number that impressed us all. Good go in all, Judjo! 

By November 5 — surprise! — Komotion was broke 
again and under the watchful eye of the (Fire Inspec- 
tor) Armada, so once again we took our show on the 
road. . . er, street. Valencia Street. The venerable Elbo 
Room, lately the flowering hub of Frisco's own Acid 
Jazz-Rap Lite™, opened its doors for an evening of 
grittier, paler pastures featuring Wise Young Truck 
and Ultraviolet Candy. It was a friendly gesture on the 
ER's part, so no offense intended, guys, but for me at 
least the whole martini-drenched shebang was a mute 
reminder of why I got into "alternative" bookings in 
the first place. I couldn't help noticing that much of 
the dressy, tipsy and disinterested patrons who plunked 
down ATM-fresh $20s that night didn't seem to have 
even heard of the bands in question, much less 
Komotion; they'd just come to stand around upstairs 
at the latest hot spot, a privilege apparently well worth 
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twenty minutes' wages on Montgomery Street. A few of 
them did come back downstairs and ask if we could 
turn down the volume up there, as the "noise" was 
interfering with their conversation and cocktail orders. 
The sourpuss bartenders kept fussing over the position 
of our literature table in the doorway, and made a big 
stink every time we asked for, say, a chair or a pen. I 
don't know if they realized that they were the only ones 
to get paid a dime for their labor that night, but hey, 
these guys were at work, and every self-respecting 
proletarian knows you never bust your ass on the job 
unless the boss is watching. I admit it's kinda nice to be 
able to raise a cool $1,200 a night once in a while, but 
personally. I'll stick with all ages, volunteer labor and... 

November 11 . . .pirate radio! Bilingual, progressive, 
revolutionary micropower broadcasting in the heart of 
the Mission District — now there's a cause we can sink 
our teeth into! A truly inspiring evening of words and 
music from Q.R. Hand, Jorge Argueta, Ariel Vargas, 
Barbara Bennett, KUSH, Aztlan Nation and Mat 
Callahan's own Wild Bouquet to benefit Radio Libre, 
a new voice of liberation in the airwaves over 94110. 
This diverse and motivated crew has put together an 
extensive and inclusive program of music, news, po- 
etry and information most nights of the week on 103 .3 
FM, despite a few unsuccessful sting operations by the 
FCC and local police. In retrospect, this night of pro- 
vocative spoken word and streetwise sounds was in- 
strumental in attracting grassroots support for the 
station from a broader spectrum of the Mission com- 
munity. Komotion may eventually collaborate with 
the Radio Libre crew on a new radio show, so keep your 
ears peeled! 

December 3 — Anarchist disco. Balkan fusion. Celtic 
glam-metal. Ever wonder when we'll run out of im- 
probable musical genres to showcase? Hard to say, but 
Guns n' Roses will probably play the Folsom Street Fair 
before anyone manages to outdo December's Queer 
Ole Opry! History was made as gay and lesbian country 
folks united for a pansexual hoe-down which included 
the Bucktooth Varmints, Minnie Pearl Necklace, 
Elvis Herselvis and renowned Patsy Cline imperson- 
ator Arturo Galster. This star-studded evening of rhine- 
stone cowboys and girls served as a rollicking reminder 
that for every Christian Republican born in La-La Land, 
there's a homo born in the heartland. Yee-haw! 

Like any good meal or decent porn flick, the best 
Komotion shows are remembered not for their overall 


lineup but by their defining moments. In the wee hours 
of December 1 1, such an epiphany came in the form of 
"Daddy," an amiable, dreadlocked character who so 
often visits our space after shows to do freelance bottle- 
and-can strip mining. In the middle of a throbbing 
reggae jam by Sublime, our eerie-eyed friend ascended 
to center stage at hunchback posture, giving his inimi- 
table "Shhhhh" signal to the churning crowd. As if at 
the cue of an unseen cinematographer, the vocals cut 
out instantly. Daddy then led the crowd in a sort of 
interpretive pantomime, his gangling limbs summon- 
ing various spirits of froth and perspiration from above 
and below. Sublime's vocalist smiled and bobbed his 
head feverishly, still singing and apparently unaware 
that his microphone wasn't even on. Several minutes 
and a virtual trance limbo later, Daddy crouched to the 
floor and disappeared, to the cheers of admiration and 
praise of all assembled. Then, the mains gave a loud 
snap! crackle! pop! and the vocals returned, fading in 
with the mesmerizingjamaican toast style. Hit control- 
S to save changes, quit and power down, and let's go 
find some donuts! 

What can I say, it was an event that happened in the 
midst of a great uncertainty of what our future will hold 
in terms of the actual physical space at 2779 16th 
Street. I guess what we would like to see happen and 
what the city bureaucrats might, are two different 
things. With the Republican landslide of a month 
earlier, and the goddamned looming presence of a 
nazi-like measure called Prop. 187, it's enough to make 
one forget that the exchange of music and ideas can 
never be taken away, in any way, shape, or form. The 
shape that materialized on December 16 came in the 
form of Komotion's annual holiday party, and it was 
fucking rad! Marko and Fred rollicked through some 
foot stompin tunes, John Z. talked about his disdain for 
the Hollywood institution , Wayne disgorged some 
rather personal stories. Mat Callahan & company once 
again performed compelling songs while daughter 
Shannon brought the house down with operatic arias 
that left us spellbound. Celeste and her dumbek player 
gave us a taste of Middle Eastern tribal dance while 
Judge showed us an acoustic songwriter side that we 
never knew existed. The words and music lasted late 
into the evening. . . Chris Kortright, Ellen Junior. ... I 
love this place and these folks . . . what can I say? 

— Judge & John 
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Since we started the Sound Magazine we have been compil- 
ing recordings made of performances as they occurred — 
LIVE. This was both an attempt to demonstrate what our 
ongoing experiment "sounded "like" and to bring new and 
exciting work to a wider audience. Simultaneously, our 
recording studio was developing. Now, its capabilities have 
grown to the point where we are recording projects that 
display the same range of expression and talent that has 
always been represented in our performance space. In fact, 
so much great music has come through our studio over the 
last two years that we felt an entire sound magazine could 
be devoted to it. (We couldn't resist including a few live 
cuts, thoughl) So take a listen to what happens when the 
audience is somewhere far away and connected only by the 
imagination and the sound coming from a pair of speakers. 

MAT CALLAHAN — This music was commissioned by 
Peters-Wright Creative Dance for their performance of 
the Secret Garden, based on the novel of the same 
name. Peters-Wright is a school that teaches dance to 
people of all ages but most of its students are children 
and teenagers. Such collaborations have been a part of 
Komotion from our beginnings but they've not been 
represented in the magazine. What you will be hearing 
is the opening scene which takes place in India at the 
time a cholera epidemic is breaking out. The story's 
protagonist, a child left lonely by uncaring parents, is 
about to find herself even more alone as they, and 
most of the people around her, are killed by the 
disease. 

CARRIBEAN RHYTHMS — This steel pan band plays 
gigs throughout the Bay Area between return visits to 
its home in Trinidad. Through a complex web of 
interconnecting friends and musicians they came upon 
us as a place they could all fit. 1 say this because not 
only are they a large group of people but the steel pan 
depends for its unique sound, in part, on the overtones 
it produces. The mixing and balancing of an entire pan 
band in a finite space is a challenge to any studio and 
engineer. These guys were a real pleasure to work with 
and we just had to include their version of Jobim's 
classic. Samba de Orfeo. 


CHARLES DENTEL — Currently studying composi- 
tion at Cornish University in Seattle, Charles came to 
visit his sister — our very own Ann Dentel — and she 
suggested he record some of his work. There is no one 
on this recording but Charles and, aside from two 
percussion instruments, all the sounds you hear are 
made by his voice! The song is entitled Safety Net. In 
addition to his studies he is actively seeking to put 
together a vocal group and anyone interested can 
contact Ann at Komotion. 

HEADLOCK — Working in the "Digital Domain" 
means many things to many people. But the music 
Headlock makes blows away any conception of it 
being an antiseptic, risk-free environment! They are a 
band that performs live but this tune (?!), No One's 
Gonna Save You, is truly a hybrid of primitive record- 
ing techniques (microphones and preamps) and the 
highest-tech, computer geekoid monstrosities silicon 
valley can come up with! Mix in some fired up imagi- 
nations and you get a great sound. 

INKARI — This group of musicians literally came from 
the mountains of Peru to the streets of San Francisco. 
They brought with them music descended from a pre- 
Columbian culture that has managed to thrive even in 
this most foreign cultural landscape. We first met 
them when they were invited to perform at a Komotion 
benefit years ago. Their interest in recording their 
music and our improving ability to do so made for a 
great working relationship as evidenced by the CD 
from which this song was taken. The song and CD are 
entitled Mi Raza. 

LISA PALTY — Long time friend and Komotion sup- 
porter, Lisa has been performing her songs at clubs and 
coffeehouses around the Bay Area for years. This par- 
ticular piece. Get Your Bones, is part of an ambitious 
album project she has been working on which should 
be completed by the time you read this. In addition, 
she is among the organizers of the Diesel Cathedral, 
another artists' performance space nearby Komotion. 

PLUM — Another group that rehearses, performs and 
records at Komotion, Plum has recently released a CD 
and toured the West Coast while dealing with the 
perennial problems of personnel. (Is there a pattern 
emerging here?) They've usually got the light down 
low during rehearsals so you can't see what's going on 
but they keep coming up with cool tunes. Must be 

something in the atmosphere This one, previously 

unreleased, is called Despondent. 
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PRESIDENT'S BREAKFAST — What does he have for 
lunch?! This bizarre assemblage of people, machines, 
chemicals and imagination has mutated through vari- 
ous performances and recordings guided by the droll 
muse of one Click Dark. Punctured preconceptions lie 
in heaps like so many deflated balloons whenever 
these guys get cooking. This, the title track from their 
latest CD, Doo Process, somehow perfectly reflected 
the peculiarly disorienting period we've been through 
of late. It's a welcome reminder that one need not 
always keep a straight face. 

STRAWMAN — When this band started out it ap- 
peared they were made up of a bunch of spare parts. 
They rehearse at Komotion and have performed at a 
multitude of benefits so it was impossible not to notice 
the changes in personnel. But the core of their sound 
and Tommy's songwriting/singing were always strong 
so finding the right people to fill all the positions in the 
band was just a matter of time — and this is their best 
lineup yet. They've got several records out on Allied 
and are getting ready to tour extensively, including in 
Europe. This tune is called Love Song. Anyone 1 know? 

A SUBTLE PLAGUE — Having recently returned to 
Europe where they've gotten some of the recognition 
they so richly deserve but were always denied here. 
The Plague left us with some great memories, some 
new contacts (over there) and some outstanding re- 
cordings. This song. The Butcher's Parade, is avail- 
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able on their recently released CD but that is a different 
recording. This one was done essentially live (vocals 
overdubbed) and retains the raw energy this band is so 
well known for. We will certainly miss having them 
around all the time. Long hours of rehearsal and 
commitment to their music have produced exciting 
results. It's been an inspiration to all of us. 

SUNBEAR — Ahaguna Sun was the Looters' drummer 
and among the founders of Komotion. After the de- 
mise of that band, Ahaguna returned to LA to work 
with his longtime partner in their group Sunbear. But 
our relationship has continued (in spite of time and 
distance). They came to our studio to work on com- 
pleting a project which includes this song. United 
States of America. Ahaguna's particular devotion to 
children is here put to creative use. Their album is done 
and can be obtained by contacting us at Komotion. 

THREE MILE PILOT — We've been fortunate to have 
this group from San Diego perform a number of times 
at our space, their music and attitude a refreshing 
reminder that major label "status" does not automati- 
cally turn people into assholes and clones. In fact, they 
have repeatedly demonstrated an unusual mixture of 
musical influences and ideas that has evolved each 
time we've seen them. In this instance, they were 
joined by the bagpipes of John French in a perfor- 
mance of a piece called Unicycle Silencer. 

ULTRA VIOLET CANDY — We first encountered this 
band at a benefit for the Comic Book Legal Defence 
Fund held here at Komotion. All of us who heard them 
were immediately drawn in by the music, no small feat 
considering how much we've been inundated by over 
the last nine years. We invited them to record in our 
studio and this song. So What, was among the results. 
Hopefully their album will be completed and released 
this year. 

In closing we want to pay homage to thattribewithin a tribe 
— The Sound People! These are the folks who set up and 
tear down the PA; who get up in our loft and try to bring 
some sonic order to a chaos of complaints, requests, break- 
downs and blowups that are part of virtually every event. So 
a hearty thank you to Jimmy Broustis, Ann Dentel, Marko 
Sackman, Jennifer Smitt and Stephanie — . Without you 
it'd be too soft to hear. 
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To order any of our merchandise, 
write to: 

Spirit Music Industries 
P.O. Box 170195 
San Francisco, CA 94117 

In Europe send orders to: 

AK Distribution 
22 button Place 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
EH8 9PE 
Great Britain 

All prices are postage paid 

Komotion International (the al- 
bum). A collection of music and 
spoken word performances from 
some of the SF Bay Area's best! 
Diverse and provocative work by 
Beatnigs, Yeastie Girlz, Peter Plate, 
Don Bajema, Looters, Alejandro 
Murguia, Sister Double Happiness, 
World Entertainment War, Po Go 
Bo, Penelope Houston, Ogie Yocha, 
and Snakewalk. $9/£7 LP & Cassette 

Komotion International II (the 
album, CD & cassette). A year in 
the making! The latest collection 
of music and spoken word from 
emerging talents: Consolidated, 
Michael Franti (formerly with 
Beatnigs) and Charlie Hunter, Po- 
litical Asylum, Bedlam Rovers, Josef 
Brinckman, Sachiko & Culture 
Shock, Fuzz Factor, Enormous En- 
semble, Pamela Z, Vampyre Mike, 
Patricia Reagan, Grotus, Eskimo, 
and Steve Yerkey. $12.00/£10 CD, 
$9.00/£7 LP & Cassette 

Komotion Live & Kicking Sound 
Magazine. A collection of "sound 


magazines, " each of which includes a 
printed magazine and a digitally re- 
corded cassette of live and studio 
performances at Komotion. 

Komotion Live Sc Kicking Sound 
Mag #3. The print magazine is 60 
illustrated pages featuring the first 
part of an exclusive interview with 
Riane Eisler (author of The Chalice 
and the Blade), an article by Robin 
Banks, poetry, newz and reviewz 
and more. The 60-minute cassette 
includes performances by The Ex, 
Beat Happening, Buckethead, 
Lights In A Fat City, Barbara Man- 
ning and nine other acts. Art by 
Freddie Baer, Phil Lollar and oth- 
ers. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live Sc Kicking Sound 
Mag #4. The print magazine is 56 
illustrated pages featuring the sec- 
ond half of the Riane Eisler inter- 
view, Debbie Moore of the X-Plicit 
Players on art and sexuality, po- 
etry by Mat Callahan, newz and 
reviewz, and a detailed account of 
a police crackdown on our perfor- 
mance space in March 1992 (don't 
worry, we bounced back!). The 60- 
minute cassette includes perfor- 
mances by Bedlam Rovers, Josef 
Brinckmann, Canto America, Spot 
1019, Zircus and eight other acts. 
Art by Freddie Baer, Doug Minkler 
and others. $9/£7 ppd. 

Komotion Live Sc Kicking Sound 
Mag #5. The print magazine is 52 
illustrated pages featuring a report 
from the International Minoan 
Celebration of Partnership by Mat 
Callahan, fiction by Phil Lollar, 


articles on participatory democ- 
racy and the education of girls, 
poetry by Larry Oberc, newz and 
reviewz and more. The 60-minute 
cassette includes performances by 
Green Day, Genuine Diamelles, A 
Subtle Plague, Julie Queen, Salsa 
24 and five other acts. Art by 
Freddie Baer, Doug Minkler and 
others. $9/£7 ppd. 

(Issues #1,#2 and #7 are sold out. 
Information regarding their con- 
tents is available on request) 

Native Tongue Released on the 
500-year anniversary of Colum- 
bus' invasion, this is a multicul- 
tural spoken word journey featur- 
ing Alejandro Murguia, A1 Robles, 
David Volpendesta, Ana Castillo, 
Q.R. Hand, Xam Cartier, Jack 
Hirschman and Janice Mirikitani. 
Recorded at Komotion and embel- 
lished with full-color graphics by 
Sal Garcia. $9/£7 cassette. 

Flashpoint — The Video Directed 
by Mary Liz Thompson, this is a 
full-length visualization of the 
world at flashpoint with the Loot- 
ers' FlashpointLP as the soundtrack. 
Colliding images and interviews 
with the band and others make 
this essential viewing. $17/£16 
(There is also a documentary video 
available about Komotion itself. 
For the cost of a blank VHS tape, 
reproduction and shipping, we will 
copy and send it). Please note: these 
are U.S. video format only! 

Also available are recordings (CD, 
Cassette and, in some cases. Vinyl) 
by the following member bands: 
Looters, Bedlam Rovers, A Subtle 
Plague, Plum, and Strawman. For 
more information and the Komo- 
tion International Catalog, please 
write to: Komotion International, 
P.O. Box 410502, San Francisco, CA 
94141-0502. 
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BECAUSE 


Because we 
celebrate life 
and battle 

Because we are 
not satisfied 

Because it is up to 
us 

Because we love 
to sing and 
dance 

Because the 
pressure is 
upon us 

Because there are 
governments 
and borders 
and cops and 
courts 

Because the 
boundaries 
must be broken 

Because we are 
out of control 

Because they said 
we couldn't do 
it 

Because we feel 
like it 


Membership Info 


Komotion is an artists' collective, an 
alternative, an experiment . . . We 
are a diverse group of musicians, 
writers, artists and engineers seek- 
ing to create an environment that 
inspires and informs. Our multi- 
purpose arts center is home to some 
40 musicians who perform, rehearse 
and record here. Our evening events, 
run by all-volunteer labor, are ad- 
venturous and bring forward special 
talent. We have presented music of 
all kinds, art, poetry, film, theatre, 
video and dance, as well as hosted 
numerous benefits. Our engineers 
produce many recordings by emerg- 
ing Bay Area artists in our multi- 
track studio. A core of writers works 
on our magazine, which provides a 
forum for debate around cultural 
and political issues. 

Membership. Komotion has a cur- 
rent membership of about 300 local- 
ly and 100 or so internationally. At 
this point, our events are not "mem- 
bership only" but becoming a mem- 
ber is an expression of support for 
this kind of center. On our tenuous 
budget, we need your support to con- 
tinue. Becoming a member means 
contributing money or something 
needed for the Klub's operation. 

$5 Membership. Receives monthly 
schedule in mail. 

$10Membership. Receives month- 
ly schedules in the mail, and your 
Komotion card gets you a discount to 
shows (except for some benefits and 
touring groups). Good for one year. 

$20 Membership. Includes the 
above plus a subscription to Komo- 
tion International Sound Magazine. 


$50 Membership. Includes all of 
the above, plus free admission to all 
events for a year. Primarily this is for 
people who want to (and are able to) 
more fully support our efforts as 
"sustaining" members. 

Donations of any amount are wel- 
come and extremely helpful since 
we rely solely on your support. Make 
checks out to "Komotion." (Note: if 
you would like to make a tax-deduct- 
ible donation, checks should be made 
out to "Bay Area Center for Art and 
Technology.") 

How We Operate. Komotion 
doesn't pay the performers, except 
to cover their expenses. The door 
charge, drinks, etc., are so low that 
we can only cover the rent and basic 
expenses out of the events. Even 
without money, however, many new 
acts and established artists have cho- 
sen to perform here. Being artists 
ourselves, we put great care into the 
sound and other aspects of the facil- 
ity, to create the best possible expe- 
rience for performer and audience 
alike. The actual scheduling of 
events, editing of the magazine, etc., 
is done by committee in a kind of 
anarchistic fashion. We find things 
to be livelier with as few rules and 
policies as possible. 

For more information, call: (415) 
861-6423 or FAX (415) 431-6523 
Write to us at: 

Komotion International 

P.O. Box 410502 

San Francisco, CA 94141-0502 

Email komotlon@c2.org 
& check out Komotion's web pages 
at :http://www.komotion.org/ 
komotion/index.html 
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